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Poetry 

Man  and  Ideas 


Wednesday 


8:  15 
8:30 


East  Africa.  Russ  Potter.  Mt.  Lebanon  High  School.  Also  on  February  19, 
20,  21  at  scheduled  hours  and  places. 

Chinese  Art:  Walter  Read  Hovey  Collection,  Part  II.  Through 
May  6.  Treasure  Room. 

Reception. 

Dinner.  Hall  of  Architecture. 

The  Great  Dictator  ( 1940),  Charlie  Chaplin.  Lecture  Hall. 

Moon  Mysteries.  Visionary  plays  by  W.  B.  Yeats.  Music  Hall. 

Admission  charge.  Call  62 1-9893. 

Carnegie  Institute.  Admission  charge. 

Lecture  Hall. 

Exhibition  of  medieval  art  by  students. 

Lecture  Hall. 

Carnegie  Institute.  Admission  charge. 

Les  Deux  Timides  ( 1 928),  French,  Room  Film  ( 1973),  Clouds  ( 1 969), 
Movie  No.  7,(1972).  Lecture  Hall. 

Alaska.  Nicol  Smith.  Mt.  Lebanon  High  School.  Also  on  February  26, 

27,  28  at  scheduled  hours  and  places. 

Sweadner  Society.  Entomology  Laboratory. 

Fine  Arts  Quartet  with  Seymour  Bernstein.  Music  Hall.  Tickets  at  box 
office,  or  call  624-4 1  29. 

International  Poetry  Forum:  Dennis  Scott  and  Louis  Simpson. 

Lecture  Hall. 

Herman  Kahn.  Music  Hall.  For  free  tickets,  call  622-33  14. 


Chaplin  /  Director’s  Series 

The  Film  Section  of  the  Museum  of  Art  is  presenting  a  unique 
series  of  the  films  of  Charlie  Chaplin.  The  Director’s  Series 
offers  in-depth  studies  of  outstanding  directors  in  the  history 
of  film.  Among  this  month’s  screenings  are  the  newly  scored 
The  Circus  (1928),  Modern  Times  (1936)  and  Chaplin’s  first 
talking  film,  The  Great  Dicta  tor  (1940).  The  series  is  held  on 
Friday  evenings  at  8  pm  and  10  pm  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 
General  admission  $  1 .50;  students,  senior  citizens  and 
Carnegie  Institute  members  $1.25. 
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Tftetoaliste 

Pittsburgh  universities  and  colleges 
house  many  scholars  interested 
in  medieval  history.  The 
medievalists  who  speak  here 
with  Robert  J.  Gangewere, 
Associate  Editor  of  Carnegie 
Magazine,  unlike  cloistered  scribes, 
are  active  contemporaries. 


In  this  fifteenth  century  “Book  of 
Hours,”  the  School  of  Maitre 
Fram^ois  in  the  Frick  Fine  Arts  Library, 
we  see  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark  writing 
his  Gospel  in  the  presence  of  his  divine 
symbol,  a  winged  or  apocalyptic  lion. 


Dr.  Douglass  Radcliff-Umstead  is  the 
Director  of  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Studies  Center  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Since  its  start  in  1968  the 
program  has  continued  to  engage 
professors  and  students  from  other 
universities,  as  well  as  the  general 
public,  in  a  common  goal:  understanding 
the  contributions  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Renaissance  to  modern  civilization. 
Unlike  programs  in  other  American  and 
Canadian  universities,  the  Pittsburgh 
Center  also  explores  medieval  and 
Renaissance  cultural  traditions  in  areas 
such  as  Russia,  China,  A  frica  and  the 
■  >  A rabic-speaking  countries. 


Gangewere:  Why  should  contemporary 
Americans  think  about  the  medieval 
period? 

Radcliff-Umstead:  That  question  was 
raised  several  years  ago  when  we  were 
trying  to  raise  money  for  our  first 
medieval  publication.  We  were  told  that 
medieval  studies  could  have  no  relevance 
to  the  greater  Pittsburgh  community. 

That  isn’t  true.  In  some  ways  Pittsburgh 
is  a  very  medieval  city.  It’s  very  obvious 
in  the  architecture  in  the  city— the  Gothic 
and  Romanesque  styles.  You  see  the 
evidence  not  only  in  churches,  but  in 
secular  buildings,  like  the  details  of 
ornamentation  in  department  stores 
downtown.  The  university  is  itself  a 
medieval  concept  and  institution.  The 
church  is  medieval  in  its  historical 
development.  The  idea  of  a  parish,  the 
small  communities,  the  quartiers  in 
Pittsburgh,  is  medieval.  Modern  banking 
techniques  have  certain  medieval  origins. 
The  medieval  experience  is  not  remote  in 
a  technological  society;  it  is  not  remote 
to  a  modern  industrial  city  like  Pittsburgh. 

Gangewere:  Was  the  medieval  university 
comparable  to  the  modern  university? 

Radcliff-Umstead:  We  are  now  returning 
more  closely  to  the  structure  of  the 
medieval  university.  The  departmentalized 
university  is  a  nineteenth  century 
concept.  Knowledge  now  cannot  be 
compartmentalized  and  efficiently  used. 
There  is  a  current  move  towards 
interdisciplinary  cooperation.  You  see 
this  in  areas  like  Far  Eastern  Studies, 

Latin  American  Studies,  and  Comparative 
Communism  Studies.  Medieval 
universities  must  develop  in  that  direction. 
There  was  a  course  at  the  medieval 
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University  of  Toulouse  in  how-to-write- 
letters-to-your-father-to-get-more-money. 
Some  students  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  would  probably  like  to  take 
that  course,  I  suspect. 

Gangewere:  Modern  university  students 
have  become  conspicuous  for  protests 
and  other  confrontations  with  civic 
authorities,  or  the  “establishment.” 

Was  that  true  in  medieval  times? 

Radcliff-Umstead:  There  was  considerable 
rioting  in  the  universities  in  the  middle  ages. 
Generally  the  students— who  were  very 
young,  most  of  them  under  twenty— would 
offend  some  citizen.  They  would  break 
into  a  store,  have  a  tavern  brawl,  assault 
a  woman  of  the  city.  Students  had  a 
certain  immunity,  being  wards  of  the 
church.  But  the  sheriff,  in  reacting,  might 
arrest  or  even  kill  a  few.  Then  the 
students  would  riot,  burn  down  a  tavern, 
or  raid  a  few  homes.  In  one  incident  in 
Oxford  the  townspeople  literally  scalped 
the  students. 

Gangewere:  You  mentioned  that  the 
institution  of  banking  had  medieval 
origins  .  .  .  can  you  be  more  specific? 

Radcliff-Umstead:  The  medieval  and 
renaissance  Italians  were  the  greatest 
bankers  and  givers  of  loans  all  over 
Europe.  The  double-entry  system  of 
modern  bookkeeping  was  invented  by  the 
Venetians.  London  still  has  its  Lombard 
Street,  where  the  Italians  were. 

Gangewere:  And  the  modern  church,  in 
all  of  its  complexities,  has  strong  medieval 
origins  too.  I  suppose  that  the  sectarian 
and  minority  groups  of  the  middle  ages 
are  amply  represented  around  us  by  the 
varieties  of  Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews 
and  others. 


Radcliff-Umstead:  Yes,  of  course.  In 
addition  to  the  mainline  religious 
traditions  the  minorities  in  the  middle 
ages  had  a  cultural  role.  The  city  of 
Chartres  still  has  a  street  called  Rue  des 
Juifs  in  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral. 
Within  the  Christian  tradition  there  were 
groups  like  the  Cathars— many  of  them 
ended  up  being  burned  at  the  stake. 

There  were  the  Anabaptists— forerunners 
of  the  Menonnites  and  Amish  whom  we 
now  see  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Anabaptists 
were  driven  from  the  cities,  but  were 
successful  among  the  peasants.  Even  the 
Jewish  Cabala  is  not  entirely  gone— we 
see  it  around  in  the  form  of  a  popular 
game,  something  like  the  Ouigi  board. 

Gangewere:  Was  magic  important  in  the 
medieval  period? 

Radcliff-Umstead:  There  were  varieties  of 
magic.  There  was  the  magic,  for  instance, 
of  the  alchemist.  Many  alchemists  were 
sincerely  trying  to  find  the  philosopher’s 
stone  ...  for  eternal  life.  Many  tried  to 
change  lead  into  gold.  They  were  the 
first  chemists.  They  gave  us  the  symbols 
for  the  chemical  elements.  In  fact  it  is 
possible  to  transform  lead  into  gold,  as 
we  now  know  .  .  .  but  it’s  just  too 
expensive.  Mellon  Institute  across  the 
street  owes  a  great  debt  to  medieval 
alchemists  and  to  Arabic  scientists  of 
medieval  Spain.  The  word  alchemy 
comes  from  the  Arabic,  the  ^/-article 
means  the.  But  the  alchemists  were 
only  part  of  the  medieval  tradition  of 
science  and  magic.  There  were  also  the 
tricksters,  the  counterfeiters,  and  the 
forms  of  magic  considered  heresy. 
Witchcraft. 

Gangwere:  What  were  some  of  the 


medieval  spells  and  designs  that  a  witch 
might  use? 

Radcliff-Umstead:  There  were  various 
love  potions.  Lor  instance,  the  myth 
that  you  could  go  out  to  a  gallows  at 
night  and  cut  away  the  genitalia  of  a 
murderer,  and  grind  them,  and  place  them 
in  an  ordinary  drink  like  wine  .  .  .  that  was 
a  very  effective  love  potion. 

Gangewere:  .  .  .  I’ll  risk  asking  you 
why  .... 

Radcliff-Umstead:  It  had  to  be  a 
murderer.  Someone  who  had  died  in 
sin,  without  repenting.  The  connection 
was  between  sin  and  rape  .  .  .  violation 
upon  another’s  life.  There  was  also  the 
use  of  the  mandrake,  a  root  that  looks 
like  a  human  being,  a  little  man.  The  top 
part  of  the  root  was  poisonous,  so  it  had 
to  be  torn  from  the  ground  by  a  dog  .  .  . 
with  his  teeth. 

Gangewere:  How  did  you  get  a  dog  to 
do  that? 

Radcliff-Umstead:  You  could  put  a 
piece  of  meat  beside  it,  like  bacon.  Then 
you  grind  up  the  root,  put  it  in  any 
beverage,  and  give  it  to  a  woman  who 
was  sterile.  She  was  then  supposed  to 
become  fertile.  This  myth  is  the  central 
plot  device  in  Machiavelli’s  play,  The 
Mandrake,  recently  produced  here 
in  Oakland. 

Gangewere:  Well,  that  doesn’t  sound 
like  a  foundation  of  modern  medicine 

Radcliff-Umstead:  True.  But  in  fact 
modern  medicine  began  to  develop  in 
this  period.  The  study  of  medicine 
in  the  medieval  period  moved  out  of 
the  professional  schools,  like  the  one 
at  Salerno,  into  the  universities. 
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Gangewere:  Can  you  tell  me  more  about 
your  program  in  medieval  and  renaissance 
studies,  and  the  careers  a  student  might 
get  into  after  taking  a  degree  ...  I  mean 
careers  other  than  university  teaching? 

Radcliff-Umstead:  At  the  present  time 
the  program  is  supplemental  to  the 
Ph.  D.  program.  A  certificate  is  given.  We 
will  be  giving  shortly  an  undergraduate 
major  in  medieval  and  renaissance 
studies.  The  program  has  become  a 
model,  in  certain  ways,  for  other 
universities.  Financially  speaking  it’s 
unique,  a  marvel.  The  entire  program 
is  financed  on  $700  a  year.  There’s 
nothing  like  it  at  most  universities.  We 
do  it  basically  on  the  good  will  and  the 
great  body  of  professional  talent 
existing  in  the  Pittsburgh  community. 

The  money  we  receive  goes  into  printing 
posters  and  sponsoring  musical 
performances.  Our  first  publication  was 
possible  because  a  printer  in  Chicago  did 
it  at  cost:  Innovation  in  Medieval 
Literature:  Essays  to  the  Memory  of 
Alan  Markman.  Our  new  book  this  year, 
based  on  last  year’s  lectures  on  the  rise  of 
the  university,  is  called  The  University 
World.  That’s  being  printed  in  Taiwan. 
For  fall  of  1974  our  theme  in  the  lecture 
series  will  be  the  roles  of  women-in 
religion,  in  the  courts,  in  literature,  the 
arts.  We’re  interested  in  explaining  the 
values,  the  relevancies  of  the  middle 
ages,  to  modern  Americans,  to 
Pittsburghers.  We’re  eager  to  reach 
groups  like  the  members  of  Carnegie 
Institite,  fellowship  groups,  the  general 
community,  on  a  popular  level  as  well  as 
on  a  scholarly  level. 

As  for  careers  our  students  might 
pursue,  outside  of  university  teaching, 


there  are  many.  Medicine,  the  fine  arts, 
literature— including  journalism,  library 
and  information  science,  the  various 
social  sciences  like  history  (peasant 
studies)  and  anthropology  (witchcraft 
and  folk  studies),  economics  (the  rise  of 
guilds),  the  philosophy  and  history  of 
science. 


An  illumination  showing  a  scribe, 
Hildebert,  raising  his  sponge  to 
throw  it  at  a  rat  which  has  knocked 
a  chicken  from  the  table  in  the 
pursuit  of  food.  Hildebert ’s  words 
are  in  the  text:  “Damn  you  rat! 
Always  annoying  me  in  my  work!” 
Undisturbed,  the  young  scribe 
Everhinus  works  on. 


Marshall 


Dr.  Robert  D.  Marshall,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  is  a  specialist 
in  medieval  literature.  Dr.  Marshall 
teaches  in  the  English  Department  and 
is  currently  at  work  upon  a  study  of  the 
relationships  between  theology,  philosophy 
and  literature  in  the  middle  ages.  He 
notes  that  the  following  interview, 
edited  for  the  print  media  from  a  taped 
conversation,  takes  on  a  different 
quality  as  communication- another 
evidence  of  the  “ linear  ”  culture  of 
which  he  speaks. 
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Gangewere:  What  medieval  books  would 
be  worth  reading  for  the  modern  reader, 
the  non-specialist  in  medieval  literature? 

Marshall:  Well,  1  have  to  pause  before  I 
answer  that.  There  are  twenty  or  thirty 
books  that  1  normally  could  use  with 
students,  with  semi-professional  readers, 
like  English  majors.  But  you’re  asking 
me  about  the  general  reader. 

Let  me  say  first  that  in  the  middle  ages 
there  were  two  important  books— the 
scriptures  and  the  “book  of  life” —  nature, 
God-speaking-to-us.  To  think  that 
God,  in  all  of  His  sophistication,  would 
speak  to  us  on  only  one  level,  is  absurd. 

He  speaks  on  many  levels.  So,  when  you 
study  scripture  you’re  not  just  reading 
the  story  of  Jacob’s  ladder,  for  example, 
or  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  you  are  reading 
several  layers  of  meaning.  To  some 
extent  you  have  to  be  trained  to  know 
what  the  layers  are. 

1  hate  to  go  on  the  record  in  saying 
that,  because  it  sounds  so  teacherly  and 
because  much  of  my  concern  in  recent 
years  has  been  to  get  away  from  the 
teacher-as-priest,  from  the  notion  that 
the  richness  of  medieval  literature  is  not 
available  to  the  layman  unless  some 
scholar  or  expert  helps  as  a  guide.  Yet 
experience  tells  me  that  some  guidance 
is  needed. 

Gangewere:  Are  there  no  specific  books 
then  that  you  could  recommend  for  the 
unguided  reader? 

Marshall:  Well,  take  Tristan,  for  example, 
or  Beowulf,  or  some  of  the  dramas,  the 
cycle  plays.  Tristan  gives  a  full,  rich 
example  of  the  phenomenon  of  love  in 
the  middle  ages  as  a  philosophical  and 
ethical  concept,  with  mystical  implications. 


We  have  a  cliche  about  the  middle  ages 
that  it  represented  a  total  Christian 
framework,  yet  it  is  within  this  framework 
that  we  find  the  ideal  of  courtly  love, 
which  is  fundamentally  extra-marital 
in  nature. 

Or  take  Beowulf.  Who  wants  to  read 
a  book  about  monsters?  So  Beowulf 
fights  three  monsters  and  kills  them  ...  so 
what?  Medieval  literature  is  always  being 
translated  into  children’s  literature.  In 
the  children’s  section  of  the  book  store 
you’ll  find  Beowulf  in  a  modernized 
version,  the  adventures  of  King  Arthur 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  or 
a  cleaned-up  Tristan.  Modern  readers 
have  the  notion  that  medieval  literature 
is  terribly  simple  and  uncomplicated  and 
suitable  for  children.  Readers  need  help 
in  getting  below  the  surface.  What  I  try 
to  do  is  demonstrate  that  the  guts  of  a 
whole  society  are  revealed  in  its  art— that 
it  isn’t  childish  fun  and  games.  Beowulf 
is  the  expression  of  a  whole  culture  of 
people  who  lived  through  those  long 
winters  and  saw  life  in  terms  of  light  and 
dark,  in  monstrous  terms. 

Gangewere:  Do  you  feel  that  there  are 
any  important  similarities  between 
medieval  culture  and  mid-twentieth 
century  American  culture? 

Marshall:  In  many  ways  I  think  Marshall 
McLuhan’s  ideas  about  our  modern 
“linear”  culture  are  valid.  McLuhan  tells 
us  that  before  the  invention  of  the 
printing  press  people  were  less  dependent 
upon  the  power  of  the  written  word,  upon 
the  psychology  of  cause  and  effect, 
upon  the  necessary  relationship  of  things 
because  they  appeared  next  to  each  other 
on  a  printed  page.  And  now,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  twentieth  century,  people  are 


again  becoming  less  dependent  upon  the 
written  word  for  communication,  due  to 
the  power  of  television,  film,  radio,  and 
the  rest  of  it.  So,  in  a  sense,  the 
pre-linear  culture  of  the  middle  ages  and 
the  post-linear  culture  of  the  second  half 
of  the  twentieth  century  have  certain 
things  in  common,  an  openness  to  valid 
experiences  other  than  by  means  of  the 
printed  word. 

Gangewere:  Does  this  mean  that  people 
in  our  time  should  be  more  open  to  the 
experiences  of  medieval  art,  more  willing 
to  accept  such  things  as  historical 
characters  pulled  from  different  times  and 
places  and  made  to  interact  in  one 
medieval  play?  More  willing  to  accept 
drawings  which  do  not  obey  the  laws 
of  perspective? 

Marshall:  Well,  we  should  be.  Medieval 
visual  art,  viewed  from  the  biases  of  500 
years  of  linear  culture,  strikes  some 
viewers  as  quaint.  People  say,  “Look  at 
that  primitive  lack  of  perspective.  Isn’t 
it  cute?  There’s  a  farmer  with  his  plow, 
and  there  are  two  citizens  at  the  gate  of 
the  city,  and  there  in  the  background, 
all  out  of  proportion,  is  a  city.”  They 
assume  that  perspective  was  an  issue  for 
the  medieval  artist,  but  it  wasn’t. 
Importance  for  him  was  not  limited 
by  distance. 

Or  take  the  anachronisms,  the  treatment 
of  time  in  medieval  art,  which  amuses 
some  modern  people.  A  pre-Christian 
figure  in  a  play  will  refer  to  the  Church, 
to  Christ,  to  the  Popes— to  events  that 
happened  hundreds  of  years  later.  A 
fourteenth  century  play  set  in  Bethlehem 
may  not  attempt  at  all  to  recreate  the 
original  Biblical  setting.  Modern  viewers 
sometimes  look  upon  this  as  primitive. 
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What  I  say  is  that  it  is  possible  for  your 
frame  of  mind  to  be  such  that  the 
succession  of  historical  periods,  the 
details  of  chronology,  are  not  highly 
valued.  Life  is  an  eternal  now.  This  was 
true  in  the  middle  ages  and  is  becoming 
valid  again  in  our  time,  as  we  are  freed 
from  the  sequences  of  the  written  page 
and  opened  to  the  simultaneity  of 
experience. 

Gangewere:  Are  the  “dark  ages,”  the 
“middle  ages,”  outmoded  concepts? 

Marshall:  Yes,  of  course,  and  in  scholarly 
circles  for  a  dozen  years  there  has  been 
serious  qualification  if  not  rejection  of 
the  term  “renaissance.”  The  traditional 
idea  has  been  that  nothing  happened  for 
a  thousand  years,  until  the  men  of  the 
renaissance  leaped  backward  to  classical 
times  for  inspiration.  I  try  to  demonstrate 
the  progress  in  those  centuries  after  the 
decline  of  Greece  and  Rome  towards  the 
implications  of  the  renaissance  .  .  .  that 
the  renaissance  was  not  simply  a  rebirth 
of  classical  materials. 

Take  an  example  from  the  theological 
concept  of  the  atonement.  In  the  early 
middle  ages  the  emphasis  was  upon  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  when  the  divine 
touched  the  human,  just  pricked  it,  or 
moved  through  it  like  a  drip  of  blood 
spreading  in  a  bowl  of  water.  The 
emphasis  was  on  the  presence  of  the 
divine.  In  one  early  image,  where  the 
devil  is  portrayed  as  a  sea  monster,  the 
devil  latches  on  to  the  bait  of  Christ’s 
humanity  only  to  find  himself  caught  on 
the  hook  of  Christ’s  divinity.  In  the  later 
middle  ages  there  was  more  conviction 
that  the  key  to  salvation  was  Christ’s 
humanity.  The  image  of  the  crucifixion 


became  more  dominant.  Men  learned  trom 
Christ  not  how  to  be  saved  from  humanity 
but  how  to  fulfill  it.  You  see  in  “The 
Dream  of  the  Rood”  {rood  means  cross), 
for  example,  that  Christ  goes  to  the 
cross  like  a  triumphant  warrior.  The 
more  recent,  maudlin  or  emotional  view 
of  the  crucifixion  is  a  later  development. 

Gangewere:  Why  should  modern 
Americans  pay  closer  attention  to  the 
middle  ages  when  there  are  so  many 
other  more  pressing  concerns  all 
around  us? 

Marshall:  My  argument  is  always  the  value 
of  cultural  pluralism,  the  importance  of 
knowing  cultures  other  than  the  one  we 
are  immediately  involved  in.  Recent  years 
have  brought  attention  to  Eastern  cultures, 
the  Black  culture,  the  American  Indian 
culture,  and  others.  Studying  the  past  of 
our  own  main  cultural  tradition  has  been 
de-emphasized.  Some  people  felt  that 
the  problem  was  that  we  had  always  been 
too  preoccupied  with  our  main  tradition— 
all  we  ever  did  was  look  at  our  own 
navels.  But  we  know  now  that  the 
medieval  world  has  to  be  looked  at 
differently  than  the  way  in  which  we 
used  to  look  at  it.  It  was  not  simply  a 
primitive,  formative  stage.  The  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  cultural  pluralism,  of 
course,  is  tolerance. 


Ilocbenfalf 


Dr.  Carl  A.  Nordenfalk,  the  former 
director  of  the  Swedish  National 
Museum  in  Stockholm  and  a 
distinguished  scholar,  has  recently 
been  appointed  Andrew  Mellon 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Dr. 

Nordenfalk’s  special  scholarly  interest 
is  in  illuminated  manuscripts.  He  is 
the  author  of  ten  books  on  the  fine 
arts,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  a 
facsimile  of  the  Imperial  Gospels 
of  the  University  Library  in  Upsala, 

Codex  Caesareus  Upsaliensis,  published 
in  Stockholm  in  1971. 

Gangewere:  Why  are  you  now  pursuing 
your  scholarly  work  with  illuminated 
manuscripts  in  Pittsburgh,  a  city  without 
a  world-famous  collection  of  manuscripts? 

Nordenfalk:  Well,  Pittsburgh  has  very 
good  libraries,  and  the  Frick  Fine  Arts 
Library  is  specifically  one  of  the 
outstanding  book  collections  for  art 
historians.  The  use  of  illuminated 
manuscript  facsimiles,  and  the  literature 
about  manuscripts,  is  really  quite  good 
here  for  the  manuscript  scholar.  I’m 
quite  happy  with  the  instruments,  the 
working  tools,  here.  The  collection  at  the 
National  Gallery  in  Washington,  for 
example,  does  not  compare  with  the 
collection  here— although  they  are  building 
a  very  fine  library  there.  One  always  has 
to  renew  the  experience  with  the  primary 
materials,  but  I  can  do  that  in  the 
o  summers,  in  Europe. 
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Gangewere:  Is  the  study  of  illuminated 
manuscripts  a  field  in  which  there  is  still 
much  work  to  be  done?  Is  it  an  inviting 
field  for  future  art  historians? 

Nordenfalk:  Yes,  very  much  so.  It  is  very 
tempting  from  that  point  of  view. 
Sometimes  you  still  work  in  virgin 
ground  ...  a  pleasant  feeling  for  an  art 
historian.  The  subject  is  so  large  that  one 
person  can  really  never  get  through  it. 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  in  Paris,  has 
something  like  300,000  illuminated 
manuscripts,  and  if  each  one  of  them 
contains  30  or  40  miniatures,  you  can 
estimate  how  many  millions  of  pictures 
there  are  in  that  library  alone.  I  would 
guess  that  no  living  person  has  ever  seen 
all  of  the  illuminated  manuscripts 
available  for  study.  Students  all  over  the 
world  now  have,  however,  the  use  of 
many  great  facsimile  editions  of 
manuscripts,  produced  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  They  would,  by  the  way,  form  the 
material  of  a  very  exciting  exhibition, 
which  I  would  like  to  stage  in  our 
University  Gallery. 

Gangewere:  Why  are  manuscripts  said  to 
be  illuminated,  or  “lighted”? 

Nordenfalk:  “Illumination”  is  a  very 
good  word  for  it,  coming  from  the  Latin 
lumen,  for  “light.”  To  illuminate  is  to 
put  light,  so  to  speak,  into  the  book,  by 
the  use  of  gold,  the  main  color  of 
illumination  in  the  middle  ages.  A  material 
light  comes  from  the  gold,  but  certainly 
in  the  middle  ages  that  light  was  also 
symbolic  of  divine  light.  The  letters  thus 
captured  a  divine  light,  made  it  visual. 

In  the  later  middle  ages  secular  literature 
was  also  illuminated  ...  in  tales,  legends, 


history.  When  illumination  fell  out  of  use 
in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  partially 
transformed  into  portrait  miniature- 
something  you  could  carry  as  a  souvenir, 
a  love  gift  to  a  person,  a  remembrance, 
a  countenance  “alive”  of  someone.  That 
was  a  great  thing  from  the  sixteenth 
century  on.  England  led  in  that,  as  it  had 
often  done  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
history  of  book  illumination.  That  is 
the  time  when  the  first  great  illuminated 
books  made  their  appearance. 

Gangewere:  When  did  the  practice  of 
illuminating  manuscripts  begin? 

Nordenfalk:  That  is  a  much  discussed 
subject.  It  seems  that  only  with  the 
invention  of  the  codex  with  pages  that 
can  be  turned  —  the  style  of  book  which 
we  still  use  —  did  illumination  come  into 
common  use.  This  development  was 
completed  in  the  fourth  century,  A.D. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  wrote  on 
scrolls  made  of  papyrus,  which  has  a  more 
brittle  surface  than  does  vellum.  You 
could  not  put  color  on  a  scroll  and  roll 
the  scroll  up  and  down  all  the  time 
without  having  the  color  flake  off  -  that 
was  one  reason  why  scrolls  were  not  so 
often  illuminated  in  the  classical  period. 
There  are  scrolls  with  drawings,  though. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  first  printed 
books  were  still  hand-illuminated  —  the 
Gutenberg  Bibles,  for  example.  The 
Brevarium  Grimani  in  Venice,  still  on 
parchment  and  hand-written,  is  as  late 
as  1510.  But  not  long  after,  the  production 
practically  stopped. 

Gangewere:  Is  there  one  country  which 
was  particularly  outstanding  for  its 
tradition  of  illuminating  manuscripts? 


Nordenfalk:  The  finest  I  think  are  from 
the  countries  north  of  the  Alps.  France 
and  England  were  enormously  creative. 

The  Italians  did  wonderful  illuminations 
now  and  then.  Italian  art  has  always  been 
nourished  by  the  classical  tradition  —  if 
the  Romans  lacked  a  tradition  of 
illumination  that  would  account  for  it. 
Italian  artists  also  like  monumentality, 
heavy  great  plastical  figures,  which 
Giotto  and  the  other  painters  were  masters 
in.  That  form  of  art  is  not  suitable  to 
book  size.  The  Italians  developed  a 
special  form  of  illumination  in  southern 
Italy:  vertical  scrolls  used  by  a  priest 
or  deacon,  to  be  read  or  sung.  The 
pictures  were  upside  down  to  the  reader, 
but  as  they  fell  down  unrolled  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chancel,  the  pictures 
could  be  viewed  right  side  up  by  the 
congregation.  The  pictures  were  viewed 
on  a  moving  screen,  so  to  speak,  while 
the  voice  enhanced  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  ...  an  early  form  of  motion 
picture,  in  a  sense,  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  The  parchments  were 
seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches  wide; 
in  the  middle  ages  the  sheep  and 
cattle  were  smaller  than  ours.  The 
tradition  of  illuminating  is  full  of  such 
curiously  interesting  skills. 

Gangewere:  What  were  the  reading  habits 
of  those  who  possessed  illuminated 
manuscripts?  I  can  picture  a  reader 
poring  over  the  details  of  an  illuminated 
text,  in  a  sensual,  aesthetic  appreciation, 
turning  the  leaves  slowly,  relishing, 
deliberating  over  the  phrases  —  very 
unlike  our  modern  tradition  of 
speed  reading. 

Nordenfalk:  The  people  who  illuminated 
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the  manuscripts  took  that  same  delight. 

The  medieval  bibliophiles,  such  as  Charles 
the  Bald,  Archbishop  Egbert  of  Trier, 
Wentzel  of  Bohemia,  the  Duke  of  Berry, 
and  their  likes  had  exquisite  taste.  Also, 
there  were,  on  the  whole  so  few  books 
available  that  they,  when  shown,  must 
have  made  an  enormous  impression.  The 
Book  of  Kells,  one  of  the  most  famous 
manuscripts  in  the  world,  probably  done 
in  a  small  monastary  in  Iona,  Scotland, 
around  800,  was  appreciated  all  through 
the  middle  ages  as  a  great  cultural  feat. 
People  knew  how  wonderful  it  was  to 
turn  the  leaves,  as  it  still  is.  When  the 
English  took  over  Ireland  in  the 
twelfth  century,  John  Lackland  sent 
his  secretary  over  to  study  the  people  and 
their  culture.  The  secretary  wrote  back 
that  the  penmanship  of  the  Book  of 
Kells  seemed  to  be  “the  work  of  angels 
rather  than  men.” 

When  secular  literature  ceased  to  be 
only  an  oral  tradition  and  moved  into 
books,  bishops,  lords,  and  kings  used  to 
have  the  books  read  aloud.  It  was  also 
customary  at  monastaries  to  have  good 
literature  read  aloud  while  the  monks  were 
eating,  at  the  tables.  Reading  aloud  in 
churches  was  of  course  part  of  the  divine 
service,  and  singing  was  common  too. 

That  was  such  a  nice  custom,  now 
forgotten. 

Gangewere:  Can  you  estimate  the  numbers 
of  manuscripts  lost,  as  opposed  to  those 
still  available  for  study? 

Nordenfalk:  First  of  all,  there  are  certainly 
a  lot  of  things  lost  which  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  at  all,  and  many  of  them 
must  have  been  marvelous.  Some  people 
say  that  as  much  as  80  to  90  per  cent  of 


the  medieval  manuscripts  have  been 
destroyed,  but  that  might  be  a  bit 
exaggerated.  There  are  many  fine 
manuscripts  in  existence  than  we  know 
about.  The  great  dealers  in  the  field  do 
always  seem  able  to  turn  up  astonishing 
things,  although  more  and  more  rarely. 

You  cannot  excavate  manuscripts,  they 
have  to  be  found  “still  alive,”  so  to 
speak.  If  you  put  a  manuscript,  made 
from  sheepskin  or  calfskin,  into  the  ground, 
it  turns  back  into  the  corpse  of  an 
animal  —  which  it  was  to  start  with. 

During  World  War  I,  at  one  of  the  French 
provincial  libraries,  a  librarian  thought 
he  could  save  at  least  four  or  five  of  the 
most  precious  manuscripts  in  his  collection 
from  the  approaching  Germans.  He  made 
a  case,  very  solid,  of  metal,  and  buried  it 
in  the  ground.  In  1918,  after  the  war, 
he  dug  it  up  and  found  .  .  .  not  the 
manuscripts,  but  awful  smelling  material. 
The  moisture  and  humidity  had  reverted 
the  material  back  to  masses  of  animal 
substance.  When  I  saw  them  in  the  late 
twenties,  the  librarian  had  to  hold  them  on 
sticks,  at  a  distance;  the  smell  was  so  bad 


that  one  almost  could  not  stand  it.  It 
was  really  sad. 

Gangewere:  Why  should  we,  now,  explore 
the  accomplishments  of  the  middle  ages? 

Nordenfalk:  Of  course,  many  things  we 
now  use  come  from  the  middle  ages. 

We  still  employ  the  Caroline  minuscule  in 
our  handwriting  and  printing.  But  as  an 
art  historian  I  think  the  middle  ages 
should  be  studied  for  its  own  sake, 
without  too  much  of  a  side  glance  at  our 
own  period.  In  art,  as  in  nature  and 
science,  all  phenomena  have  their  own 
rules,  their  own  laws,  which  one  has  to 
find  out  about.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  problem  of  understanding 
medieval  works  of  art,  and  especially 
manuscripts,  the  illuminations  and  so  on, 
in  a  way  that  does  not  mix  “our  own 
eyes,”  so  to  speak,  with  the  medieval 
perspective  —  what  these  things  really  are, 
in  themselves.  Art  history  has  in  that 
respect  made  some  progress  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  that  is  what  I  try  to 
teach  my  students. 


An  illumination 
revealing  the  way  to 
capture  a  tiger  cub:  by 
throwing  a  mirror 
before  the  tigress,  who 
then  becomes 
preoccupied  with  her 
own  image,  allowing 
the  knight  to  escape 
with  the  prize. 
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Seen  from  far  hills  or  near  at  hand  it  rises 
from  the  architecturally  varied  plane  of 
Oakland,  the  last  great  Gothic  tower  ever 
built  anywhere  in  the  western  world. 
Tapered,  soaring,  it  seems  like  a  splendid 
candle  surviving  from  some  giant’s 
obsequies,  a  portentous  and  potent 
signpost  in  a  dream;  a  tower  beyond  time 
or  tragedy,  a  sorcerer’s  staff.  That  this 
fabulous  structure  was  reared  in 
Pittsburgh  seems  something  improbable, 
or  at  least  fortuitous.  This  is  the  so-called 
Cathedral  of  Learning  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

If  it  is  not  medieval,  it  is  at  least 
medievalistic;  it  is  the  culminating 
monument  of  the  Gothic  Revival  not 
only  in  Pittsburgh,  but  in  America.  It 
would  be  platitudinous  to  refer  to  it  as  an 
evidence  of  the  marriage  of  medievalism 
with  the  new  technology  as  represented 
by  the  steel  frame,  but  as  far  as  the 
“style”  is  concerned  we  are  happy  to 
recall  it  as  a  very  persuasive  document  of 
the  day  when  the  architectural  patron 


had  a  number  of  styles  to  choose  from. 
Now  that  technology  has  completely 
triumphed,  it  is  possible  to  look  back 
nostalgically,  among  the  choices  of 
memory,  on  the  “Collegiate  Gothic”  so 
egregiously  and  elegantly  represented  by 
the  Cathedral  of  Learning. 

Probably  the  greatest  Gothic  sky¬ 
scraper  of  the  early  20th  century  was 
Cass  Gilbert’s  Woolworth  Building 
erected  191  1-1913  in  New  York  —  at  that 
time  the  tallest  structure  in  the  world.  It 
was  this  neomedieval  milepost  that 
influenced  the  style  of  the  Union  Arcade 
(now  the  Union  Trust  Building)  erected 
by  H.  C.  Frick  at  Pittsburgh  in  1915-1916 
after  the  designs  of  the  local  architect  F. 

J.  Osterling.  In  both  these  high-rises,  an 
elaborate  late  French  and  Flemish  Gothic - 
styled  sheath  encases  and  encrusts  the 
essential  steel  frame.  At  Pittsburgh,  two 
small  turrets  rising  from  the  Flemish  roof 
house  elevator  machinery;  they  are  not, 
as  popularly  supposed,  chapels  devoted  to 
the  veneration  of  saints. 


Both  these  buildings  undoubtedly 
influenced  the  early  concepts  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Learning,  but  the  archi¬ 
tectural  competition  held  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Tower  in  1922-1923,  in  which 
Eliel  Saarinen  lost  out  to  Hood  and 
Howell’s  dramatic  rehash  of  the  Tour  de 
Beurre  at  Rouen,  gave  an  added  impetus 
to  Pittsburgh’s  Gothic  dream  of  academic 
aspiration. 

By  1920,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
under  the  new  leadership  of  Chancellor 
John  G.  Bowman  (1877-1962)  began  to 
expand  into  the  middle  of  the  city’s  Civic 
Centre  —  Oakland.  The  plot  of  land 
known  as  Frick  Acres  was  acquired  by 
the  University  with  the  help  of  the 
Mellon  family  and  plans  went  forward  for 
a  complex  of  new  academic  buildings. 
Early  studies  from  the  architectural  office 
of  E.  P.  Mellon  envisaged  a  group  of 
Academic  Gothic  low-lying  structures, 
but  it  became  apparent  that  they  suited 
neither  the  aspirations  of  the  University, 
nor  the  Chancellor,  nor  the  ebullient 
period  of  the  1920’s.  The  well-known 
specialist  in  collegiate  architecture, 
Charles  Z.  Klauder  (1872-1938)  of 
Philadelphia  took  over  the  commission 
and  it  was  he  who  gave  final  substance  to 
the  soaring  shaft  of  the  tower  which  was 
to  be  fifty-two  stories  high.  A  great 
promotion  campaign  was  launched  in 
1924  and  1925  -  the  huge  structure  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  kind  of  com¬ 
munity  project  —  one  is  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  methods  by  which 
medieval  cathedrals  were  raised.  The 
present  writer,  along  with  countless  other 
public  school  students  contributed  part 
of  his  meager  allowance  to  the  Gothic 


dream  in  Oakland’s  academic  field.  Even 
I,  I  sometimes  still  say  to  myself,  even  I, 
helped  to  make  it  possible. 

All  augurs  being  auspicious,  the  tower 
was  begun  in  September  1926,  but 
unfortunately  the  1920’s  financial 
prosperity  came  to  an  end  in  October 
1929  and  in  the  early  1930’s  the  work 
tended  to  lag.  The  height  of  the  tower 
after  some  fluctuations  of  opinion  was 
finally  fixed  at  forty  stories  and  the 
exterior  was  ultimately  completed  in 
1937,  although  parts  of  the  interior  were 
not  finished  until  after  the  Second  World 
War. 

Since  the  building  has  become  not 
only  the  symbol  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  but  a  local  landmark  of  the 
first  importance,  it  is  no  longer  the  butt 
of  the  strictures  of  the  extreme  Modern¬ 
ists  (as  it  once  was).  Visually  it  can  now 
be  accepted  as  a  superb  design,  even  if  it 
was  never  functionally  all  that  it  should 
be.  Although  it  can  look  gaunt  and 
awkward  when  viewed  from  some  angles 
(the  fatal  flaw  of  these  out-size  towers) 
from  most  view-points  it  is  extremely 
beautiful.  These  soaring  masses  with  their 
accent  on  verticality  compose  well,  and 
the  transition  to  the  smaller  upper 
volumes  of  the  general  mass  is  managed 
very  neatly  with  the  assistance  of  the 
finely  detailed  corner  turrets.  The  tre¬ 
mendously  elongated  Gothic  windows  (or 
one  might  say  the  “idea”  of  such 
windows)  sweeping  up  the  outer  faces  of 
the  tower  are  effective  and  interesting, 
although  the  traceried  tops  cut  off  light 
from  some  of  the  upper  floors.  In  this  last 
monument  of  the  Revival,  the  Romantic 
spirit  has  produced  the  final  and  not  the 


least  grandiloquent  statement  of  the 
Picturesque  in  architecture.  By  day  it  is  a 
castle  quite  beyond  the  resources  of 
Spain  or  Thule;  on  a  night  of  storm  or 
fog  or  even  on  a  fine  Spring  evening  it 
may  become  Merlin’s  very  tower,  rising 
above  the  erstwhile  farmlands  of 
Oakland. 

The  great  Commons  Room  ( 1937) 
with  its  Gothic  groined  vaults  rising  some 
sixty  feet  above  the  floor  is  the  best 
feature  of  the  interior  and  a  coup  de 
theatre  of  the  first  order.  This  is  primarily 
dramatic  architecture  and  it  is  related 
surely  to  the  work  of  Baroque  and 
Romantic  scene  designers  and  the  Carceri 
of  Piranesi  in  its  involved  compositional 
complexity. 

In  the  end  of  the  Gothic  Revival  in 
Pittsburgh  was  its  beginning  and  we  must 
return  to  the  early  nineteenth  century  to 
the  second  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
(1824-25)  which  was  the  first  evidence  of 
the  Revival  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  design  of  this  intensely 
Romantic  building  was  entirely  due  to 
the  church’s  rector  the  Reverend  Mr. 

John  Henry  Hopkins  (1792-1868)  who 
later  became  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Vermont.  Hopkins,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  important  American 
churchmen  of  the  last  century,  and  a 
figure  of  considerable  intellectual  and 
artistic  brilliance,  was  interested  in  all  the 
arts  of  the  church. 

As  an  amateur  architect  (in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  sense)  he  wrote  an  Essay 
on  Gothic  Architecture  published  in 
Burlington,  Vermont  in  1836,  which  is  an 
important  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
Gothic  Revival  in  the  hinterland  beyond 
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Right:  Smithfield  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  ( 1925-26 ) 
on  Smithfield  Street 
downtown  features  an 
open-work  spire 
of  cast  aluminum. 

Circle:  The  ceiling  vaulting  in 
the  Commons  Room  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Learning 
captured  by  a  “fisheye” 
lens. 

Bottom:  A  procession  in  the 
Commons  Room. 
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the  Eastern  seaboard. 

Among  the  plates  included  in  the 
Essay  are  Hopkins’  own  designs  for  the 
second  Trinity  Church.  Hopkins’  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Gothic  although  unusual  in 
America  at  the  time,  was  never  really 
sound  and  his  executed  work  shows  a 
heavy  dependence  on  English  literary 
sources.  Trinity  was  little  more  than  the 
standard  Protestant  meeting  house  of  the 
period,  Gothicized  with  some  features 
from  John  Britton’s  Antiquities. 

According  to  Hopkins  the  best  part  of 
the  exterior  was  the  tower  “which  ex¬ 
hibits  an  example  of  the  flying  buttress 
taken  from  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel” 
(Westminster  Abbey).  The  exterior  walls 
were  of  brick  covered  with  stucco  in 
imitation  of  stone.  Galleries  flanked  the 
interior  of  the  nave,  which  was  little  more 
than  a  long  hall  with  a  niche  at  one  end 
which  did  duty  as  a  chancel.  The  flat 
ceiling  was  painted  to  represent  fan  vault¬ 
ing  —  a  scheme  which  was  designed  and 
partly  executed  by  Hopkins  himself.  In 
its  thinness  and  lack  of  structural  honesty 
the  church  was  typical  of  much  eight¬ 
eenth  century  and  early  nineteenth 
century  Gothic,  but  it  aroused  religious 
emotions  in  good  Pittsburghers  of  the 
time  and  it  was  undoubtedly  Picturesque. 
As  seen  in  old  prints  and  drawings  the 
structure  has  considerable  charm  —  this  is 
essentially  architecture  whose  chief  merit 
was  to  compose  a  “picture.”  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  ( 1839-1840)  formerly 
on  Union  Avenue,  Northside,  may  have 
been  influenced  by  Hopkins,  but  it  was 
remodelled  in  1866  when  the  saddle-back 
tower  was  added. 

Although  the  Cathedral  of  Learning 


inherited  all  the  “Gothic”  archaeological 
knowledge  of  a  century,  it,  like  the  early 
Trinity  Church,  relies  for  its  effect  on  a 
stylistic  envelope  arranged  about  the 
barest  of  structural  bones.  But  who  now 
would  forego  the  fair  skin  for  the 
skeleton? 

The  Picturesque  Gothic  appeared  again 
in  the  Butler  Street  entrance  to  the 
Allegheny  Cemetery  (1848).  John 
Chislett  ( 1 800- 1 869)  who  had  been 
trained  in  England,  was  its  designer  and 
he  was  a  much  better  architect  than 
Hopkins.  The  original  gatehouse  is  a 
rather  slight  exercise  in  Gothic,  but  it  is 
durably  built  in  stone.  In  1868-1870, 
a  chapel  office  building  and  tower, 
designed  by  Henry  Moser,  were  connected 
with  the  gateway  by  a  charming 
Gothic  arcade.  Harking  back  also  to  the 
literary  sources  of  Hopkins’  time  is  the 
charming  “Heathside  Cottage”  (c. 
1855-60)  at  Fineview  overlooking 
Pittsburgh’s  Northside.  With  its  latticed 
Gothic  windows  and  carved  barge  boards 
it  reminds  one  of  engraved  vignettes  in 
“Keepsakes”  of  the  1840’s. 

Since  Hopkins’  time  a  kind  of  “folk” 
Gothic  had  been  developing  in  America 
and  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  local 
examples  of  it  is  the  Episcopal  church  of 
St.  Luke  in  Scott  Township.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  situated  in  an  unfashionable 
suburb  and  hence  has  been  allowed  to 
become  derelict.  Although  it  is  again 
merely  a  rectangular  meeting  house  with 
pointed  windows,  it  was  solidly  con¬ 
structed  of  stone  in  1852,  on  the  site  of  a 
log  church  built  by  General  Neville  in 
1774. 

A  mixture  of  the  folk  and  Picturesque 


Gothic  styles,  but  definitely  in  the 
vernacular  tradition  of  mid-nineteenth 
century  America  are  two  houses  in  Ever¬ 
green  Hamlet  (in  Ross  Township)  one  of 
America’s  first  Romantic  suburbs,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1851  by  a  group  of  Pittsburgh 
families.  The  Hill-McCallum-Davies  House 
of  1852  is  a  frame  board-and-batten 
version  of  the  “Gothic”  cottage  popular¬ 
ized  by  Andrew  Jackson  Downing  (1815- 
1852),  the  “house  and  garden”  arbiter  of 
mid-nineteenth  century  America.  The 
Shinn-Beall  House  (also  1852)  with  its 
“Gothic”  lattices  and  escalloped  barge 
boards  is  perhaps  even  more  medievalis- 
tic.  On  our  rivers,  this  kind  of  thing  was 
also  called  “Steam-boat  Gothic”  (another 
interesting  amalgam  of  the  medieval  and 
the  technological),  but  although  Pitts¬ 
burgh  must  once  have  known  it  well, 
nothing  of  its  crimpled  grace  has  survived. 
But  the  Evergreen  villas,  mirabile  dictu, 
are  still  with  us.  These  well-preserved 
houses  with  their  white  wooden  walls 
appeal  to  something  deep  within  the 
American  heart;  this  architecture  has  a 
morning  and  youthful  freshness  absent 
from  later  suburban  construction. 

Pittsburgh’s  premier  professional 
architect  John  Chislett  was  more  devoted 
to  the  Greek  than  the  Gothic  Revival  and 
it  was  left  to  a  Philadelphia  architect 
John  Notman  (1810-1 865)  to  design  for 
the  city  the  first  full-fledged  church  of 
the  developing  Revival.  St.  Peter’s 
Episcopal  Church  was  built  in  1851-52  in 
downtown  Pittsburgh,  but  in  1901  it  was 
dismantled,  moved  and  re-erected  in 
Oakland.  Possibly  the  only  local  Gothic 
structure  of  its  time  that  rivaled  the 
sophistication  of  Chislett’s  Greek  Revival 
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The  Heathside  Cottage  on 
Catoma  Street  in  Fineview, 
circa  1855-60.  Name 
taken  from  signature  stone 
in  bay  facing  on  Catoma 
Street.  This  drawing  and 
others  illustrating  the 
charm  of  Gothic  revival 
Pittsburgh  are  by  the 
Pittsburgh-born  artist, 
Stephen  A.  Wohliber. 


Butler  Street 
entrance  to 
Allegheny 
Cemetery  (1848). 
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Calvary  Episcopal 
Church  ( 1906-07 ) 
on  Shady  Avenue 
and  Walnut  Street. 


work,  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
early  archaeological  phase  of  the  Gothic 
Revival,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  remarkably 
“pure”  adaptation  of  an  English  four¬ 
teenth  century  parish  church,  complete 
with  stone  broach  spire.  As  such  it  is  an 
extremely  important  document  of  the 
development  of  the  Revival  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  stylistic  purity  of  this  building, 
however,  had  little  effect  in  Pittsburgh 
and  the  Romantic  Picturesque  tradition 
had  the  most  local  adherents.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  Picturesque  on  a  larger  scale 
was  not  nearly  so  successful.  The  small 
architectural  “idea,”  the  effective  and 
charming  morceau,  when  “blown  up,”  as 
one  might  say  of  a  photographic  enlarge¬ 
ment,  into  something  bigger,  often 
produced  a  drawing-out  and  elongation  of 
the  compositional  elements,  an  attenua¬ 
tion  of  mass  and  thinning  of  detail.  The 
second  St.  Paul’s  R.  C.  Cathedral,  erected 
1853-1870  after  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  earlier  church  of  1828-34  illus¬ 
trated  only  too  vividly  the  tendency  of 
the  outsize  Romantic  vision  to  become 
nightmarish.  St.  Paul’s  (demolished  in 
1904)  was  reminiscent,  to  some  degree, 
of  German  Gothic  brick  architecture  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
but  the  octagonal  dome  over  the  crossing 
recalled  the  Rhenish  Romanesque.  The 
detailing  of  the  exterior  was  standard 
pattern-book  Gothic,  mostly  fourteenth 
century  English  and  almost  as  pedestrian 
and  uninspired  as  similar  local  work  of 
the  mid-century  such  as  the  third  First 
Presbyterian  Church  (Charles  Bartberger, 
1851)—  Bartberger,  a  local  man,  was  one 
of  the  architects  of  the  second  St.  Paul’s, 
along  with  Thomas  Walsh  of  New  York. 
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All  the  buildings  occupied  by  St. 

Paul’s  in  its  various  stages  of  development 
seem  to  have  been  quite  large  and 
grandiose  -  and  the  present  structure  is 
no  exception.  Designed  by  Egan  and 
Prindeville  of  Chicago  and  erected  at 
Fifth  and  Craig  in  Oakland  in  1903-1906, 
it  is  huge.  This  is  a  five-aisled  cathedral, 
with  transepts  and  a  rather  shallow 
chancel;  the  style  is  a  suave  Edwardian 
High  Gothic.  The  mass  of  the  building  is 
impressive  and  the  twin  towers  on  the 
main  facade  are  well-studied  and  impos¬ 
ing,  but  there  is  in  the  general  design  of 
the  building  a  curious  mechanical  quality 
that  detracts  from  its  effectiveness. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
smooth,  Edwardian  cathedral  with  the 
High  Victorian  Gothic  Trinity  Episcopal 
Cathedral  in  downtown  Pittsburgh 
designed  by  Gordon  W.  Lloyd  of  Detroit 
and  erected  1870-1872  after  Hopkins’ 
church  had  been  demolished.  This  is  again 
the  English  fourteenth  century 
“Decorated”  Gothic  church,  but  it  is 
typically  High  Victorian  in  its  broad, 
heavy,  rather  coarse  handling  not  only  of 
the  massing  but  also  of  the  detailing.  The 
best  part  of  the  exterior  is  the  tower  with 
its  buttressed  corners  and  slender  spire 
(unlike  the  earlier  Trinity,  the  walls  are  ot 
stone);  on  the  interior,  however,  the  wide 
nave  has  plastered  walls  with  a  barreled 
roof  of  timber.  Trinity,  with  its  early 
graveyard,  constitutes  a  calm  religious 
oasis,  reminiscent  ot  the  earliest  days  of 
Pittsburgh,  among  the  busy  downtown 
streets. 

The  heavy  massive  appearance  of 
Trinity  was  echoed  in  an  even  more 
assertive  way  by  the  Episcopal  Church  of 


Calvary  United 
Methodist  Church 
(1892-93)  on 
Allegheny  Avenue 
at  Beech  A  venue 
on  the  Northside. 
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Interior  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church 
(1898-1903)  at  Fifth  and 
South  Negley  Avenues, 
Shadyside. 


Outdoor  pulpit  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church 
(1903-05),  Sixth  Avenue, 
downtown. 


the  Ascension  in  Oakland  designed  by 
William  Halsey  Wood  (1855-1 897)  in 
1896  and  erected  1897-98.  Wood  was  a 
young  architect  of  considerable  origin¬ 
ality  who  had  been  much  influenced  by 
Henry  Hobson  Richardson  (1838-1886) 
the  great  American  architect  whose  name 
is  much  associated  with  his  own  revival  of 
the  Romanesque  in  America.  Wood 
began  his  career  as  an  advocate  of  the 
Richardsonian  manner  and  he  presented 
designs  in  that  style  in  the  architectural 
competitions  for  the  Allegheny  (now 
Northside)  Carnegie  Library  in  1887  and 
for  the  first  Carnegie  Institute  building  in 
1891  —  neither  of  which  was  accepted, 
although  he  did  design  the  Carnegie  Free 
Library  of  Braddock  in  1888. 

Wood  was  also  an  Anglo-Catholic  or 
High  Church  Episcopalian  and  was  in 
some  demand  as  a  church  architect 
toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  As  a  churchman,  he  was  perforce 


identified  with  the  Gothic  Revival  and 
gradually  shifted  to  that  style,  although 
his  personal  manner,  as  exemplified  in  the 
heavy  massing  of  form  and  the  rugged 
detailing  of  his  churches  shows  pervasively 
the  influence  of  the  great  Richardson. 

The  massing  of  the  Ascension  is  essen¬ 
tially  that  of  the  very  late  Tudor  Gothic, 
especially  that  of  the  huge  square  tower 
with  its  Tudor  “pepper-pot”  turrets 
which  was  adapted  from  that  of  the 
church  at  Wrexham  in  Wales  built  in 
1  506.  The  window  tracery  seems  however 
to  be  standard  fourteenth  century  Gothic 
while  the  interior  which  is  lined  with 
brick  appears  to  be  vaguely  North  Italian 
in  feeling.  The  church  of  the  Ascension  is 
thereby  a  highly  eclectic  and  interesting 
document  of  late  Victorian  medievalism, 
but  Wood’s  other  Pittsburgh  church,  that 
ot  the  Good  Shepherd  (Episcopal)  at 
Second  and  Johnson  Avenues  in  Hazel- 
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St.  Paul’s  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
(1903-06),  Fifth  and 
Craig,  Oakland. 


wood  (1895)  is  a  charming,  vigorous 
exercise  in  the  late  nineteenth  century 
Picturesque  manner  as  exemplified  by  the 
suburban  timber-and-boulder  school  of 
architects. 

The  uncertain  Gothicity  of  the  Calvary 
United  Methodist  Church  (Vrydaugh  and 
Shepherd  and  T.  B.  Wolfe,  1892-93)  on 
Allegheny  Avenue  in  the  Northside  harks 
back  to  the  provincial  non-archaeological 
Gothic  of  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
This  millionaire  “auditorium”  church 
whose  fantastic  towers  that  recall  in  a 
crazy  way  those  of  Chartres  Cathedral, 
presides  awkwardly  over  an  amplitude  of 
sloping  slate  roof  and  a  facade  crackling 
and  bristling  with  eerie  leafage,  sombre 
masks  and  rampant  gargoyles.  This  gang¬ 
ling,  spikey  structure  commands  atten¬ 
tion  by  its  abandoned  and  compulsive 
richness.  It  is  the  epitome  of  American 
parvenu  tastelessness.  The  three  superb 


Tiffany  windows,  so  supremely  un- 
Gothic,  that  illuminate  the  interior  are 
golden  artifacts  of  a  dying  age  —  both 
sweetly  and  harshly  humanistic?  —  which 
was  certainly  not  medieval  —  but  we 
regret  its  passing  as  we  smile  at  it  rue¬ 
fully. 

The  golden  millionaire  Gothic  church 
of  the  turn  of  the  century  was  to  be 
represented  at  Pittsburgh  much  more 
elegantly  and  more  persuasively  by 
Theophilus  P.  Chandler  (1845-1928),  a 
New  Englander  who  had  settled  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  third  building  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Fifth  and  South 
Negley  Avenues,  his  first  local  ecclesias¬ 
tical  commission,  was  erected  1898-1903. 
The  basic  mass  of  this  handsome  building 
with  its  tall  spire  is  again  that  of  the 
fourteenth  century  English  parish  church 
(a  nineteenth  century  favorite)  but  stylis¬ 
tically  it  is  a  mixture  of  English  and 
French  Gothic  which  Chandler  had  used 


Roof  spires  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church 
(1903-05),  downtown. 
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Interior  and  details  of  second 
Trinity  Church ,  erected  in 
1824  on  Sixth  Avenue, 
downtown.  Plate  is  from 
Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture 
(1836)  by  J.  H.  Hopkins, 
designer  and  rector  of  the 
church. 


so  masterfully  in  his  contemporary  Phila¬ 
delphia  churches. 

Even  more  richly  and  elegantly  carven 
and  adorned  is  his  slightly  later  First 
Presbyterian  Church  (the  fifth  building 
on  the  site)  erected  1903-05  next  to 
Trinity  Cathedral  on  Sixth  Avenue.  This 
twin-towered  structure  and  its  large  areas 
of  “picture”  stained  glass  is  a  highly 
sophisticated  example  of  lush  American 
Edwardian  Gothic.  Both  the  First  and 
Third  Churches  have  a  curiously  sinuous 
and  curvilinear  grace  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  contemporary  Art  Nouveau  and  their 
crisp,  intricate  surface  texture  has  an 
almost  confectionery  quality. 

An  echo  of  this  rich  Edwardian  lush¬ 
ness  of  ornament  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Smithfield  Congregational  Church, 
nearby  at  620  Smithfield  Street,  which 
was  designed  by  Elenry  Hornbostel  and 
erected  in  1925-26.  The  auditorium  is 
especially  elaborate  with  its  simulated  fan 
vaulting  (shades  of  Bishop  Hopkins!)  and 
pendants.  The  most  important  architec¬ 
tural  feature  of  the  Church  is  the  open¬ 
work  aluminum  spire  (imitating  late 
Gothic  pierced-stone  spires)  which  marks 
the  first  large-scale  use  of  this  metal  in 
architecture. 

Aside  from  the  Cathedral  of  Learning, 
however,  the  culmination  of  the  Gothic 
Revival  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  early  twen¬ 
tieth  century  was  manifested  for  the 
work  of  the  firm  of  Cram,  Goodhue  and 
Ferguson.  Both  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
( 1 863-1942)  and  Bertram  Grosvenor 
Goodhue  (1860-1924),  (Ferguson  seems 
to  have  been  a  sleeping  partner  in  the 
firm)  were  most  preeminently  the  heirs  of 
the  archaeologists  of  the  nineteenth 


century  and  they  possessed  talents  of  the 
first  order  which  enabled  them  to  work 
freely  and  often  to  compose  in  a  most 
masterly  fashion  within  the  style  that 
they  thought  was  most  sympathetic  to 
them.  Like  other  big  firms  of  the  time 
they  worked  competently  in  several 
styles,  but  the  Gothic  was  particularly 
their  field  —  and  they  were  the  Gothic 
firm  par  excellence.  Even  after  the  two 
partners  went,  as  is  the  wont  of  many 
such  partners,  their  separate  ways  in 
1914,  they  continued  to  be  eminent 
Gothicists.  However,  during  the  time  that 
they  were  associated,  it  is  still  possible  to 
differentiate  between  the  work  of  the 
two  men,  since  the  firm  possessed  two 
offices  —  one  at  Boston  in  charge  of 
Cram,  and  the  other  headed  by  Goodhue 
in  New  York.  The  oeuvre  of  both  archi¬ 
tects  is  marked  by  the  utmost  knowledge, 
suavity  and  good  taste,  but  Goodhue 
undoubtedly  possessed  more  originality 
and  real  creative  force  than  Cram. 

Pittsburgh  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
of  Cram’s  early  works  in  the  second 
Calvary  Episcopal  Church  (1906-07)  on 
Shady  Avenue  in  East  Liberty  —  which  is 
an  elegant  and  accomplished  exercise  in 
the  early  English  Gothic,  although  Mont¬ 
gomery  Schulyer,  the  great  American 
architectural  critic,  with  his  customary 
perception,  noticed  some  affinities  with 
the  early  French  version  of  the  same 
style.  The  long  narrow  lancets  of  the 
transepts  are  most  effective,  although  the 
west  front  of  the  nave  with  its  dramatic 
arcading  is  superior  as  an  architectural 
composition.  The  tower  with  its  oc¬ 
tagonal  stone  spire  is  superb;  it  seems  to 
gather  itself  magnificently  from  the  cross- 
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ing  to  ascend  in  masses  of  the  most 
exquisitely  adjusted  proportions  against 
the  sky.  Cram  himself  was  very  fond  of 
this  tower  and  justifiably  so  -  certainly 
nothing  finer  was  produced  by  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  English  Gothic  Revival. 

Bertram  Goodhue’s  First  Baptist 
Church  (1909-191  1)  at  Bellefield  and 
Bayard  in  Oakland  is  possibly  the  best 
piece  of  Gothic  Revival  in  Pittsburgh  — 
and  may  safely  be  described  as  a  “gem” 
of  the  medievalistic  manner.  Its  general 
style  is  that  of  the  Late  English  or  Per¬ 
pendicular  Gothic  informed  by  some 
touches  of  French  grace  -  as  witness  the 
very  handsome  fleche  over  the  crossing; 
but  the  architect’s  dependence  on  histori¬ 
cal  precedent  is  not  oppressively  evident, 
and  his  handling  of  Gothic  is  pliable, 
light,  and  free.  The  general  mass  has  a 
molded  sculptural  quality  —  always  a 
notable  characteristic  of  Goodhue’s  best 
work  —  and  the  well  calculated  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  large  areas  of  glass  and 
the  solids  make  for  a  composition  of 
great  airiness,  liveliness,  and  verve.  The 
interior  shows  how  cleverly  the  Gothic 
cruciform  plan  has  been  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  particular  Protestant  sect 
without  sacrificing  the  integrity  of  the 
Gothic  style  —  and  the  whole  great  space 
-  so  little  broken  up  —  is  infused  with 
color  and  warmth.  The  building,  generally, 
for  all  its  Gothic  “styling”  has  a 
curiously  modern  look  and  it  is  certainly 
an  early  instance  of  that  tendency,  which 
grew  more  pronounced  as  the  twentieth 
century  advanced,  for  architects,  gradually 
to  “strip”  the  styles  down  to  their 
basic  forms. 

The  functional  form  of  Goodhue’s 


church  was  the  late  Gothic  chapel,  say 
that  of  King’s  College  (1446-1  51  5)  at 
Cambridge.  Klauder  later  used  the  same 
type  again,  but  from  an  earlier  Gothic 
model  —  Ste.  Chapelle  (1243-48)  al  Paris 

-  from  which  Goodhue  had  also  “lifted” 
the  fleche  in  his  Heinz  Chapel  (1934- 
1938)  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Klauder’s  structure  is  nicely  modeled,  but 
the  two  tall  transepts  with  their  long 
lancets,  however  spectacular,  are  strangely 
awkward.  The  Stephen  Foster 
Memorial  at  the  University, also  designed 
by  Klauder  and  erected  1935-37  with  its 
great  groin-vaulted  auditorium,  is  another 
late,  late  Gothic  Revival  tour  de  force. 

This  striving  for  extreme  and  ultimate 
“effects”  marked  the  end  of  the  Revival 
as  it  had  once  signaled  the  end  of  the 
Gothic  itself. 

But  in  the  last  efflorescence  of  the 
Revival  it  was  Ralph  Cram  who  had  the 
final  work  in  Pittsburgh,  as  was  perhaps 
appropriate,  in  his  two  East  End  churches 

-  Holy  Rosary  R.  C.  (1929-30)  and  the 
East  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church  (1931- 
35).  The  Cathedral  of  Learning  was  some¬ 
thing  quite  beyond  Cram’s  pious  medi¬ 
evalism  (as  a  writer  he  even  advocated  a 
return  to  the  actual  religion  and  polity  of 
the  Middle  Ages)  but  at  least  the  East 
Liberty  Presbyterian  was  a  kind  of  sum¬ 
mation  of  the  Revival’s  architectural 
credo. 

Holy  Rosary  is  an  extremely  interesting 
performance  and  as  the  writer  witnessed 
at  rather  close  quarters  its  building,  a  brief 
word  about  it  would  not  be  malapropos. 

In  the  early  1920’s,  Cram  had,  like 
Richardson  before  him,  made  a  journey  to 
Spain.  Cram  had  particularly  been 


Gothic  survival  in  Pittsburgh. 
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A  gargoyle,  and  below,  a 
section  of  the  main  portal 
of  St.  Paul’s  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral 
(1903-06)  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Craig  Street,  Oakland. 

Western  rose  window  of 
Holy  Rosary  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (1929-30) 
on  Lang  Avenue  at  Kelly 
Street  in  Homewood. 
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enarmored  of  Spanish  Gothic,  and  Holy 
Rosary  shows  marked  influences  from 
Spain.  Some  of  the  exterior  detailing  is 
downright  Mudejar  and  the  interior  recalls 
those  of  the  great  Catalonian  cathedrals 
such  as  Barcelona  and  Gerona. 

Commissioned  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard 
B.  Mellon,  the  East  Liberty  Presbyterian 
Church  was  intended  to  be  the  finest 
church  that  the  early  twentieth  century 
could  produce,  as  well  as  a  great 
memorial  to  them  and  to  their  ancestors. 
Cram  was  given  carte  blanche  to  erect  a 
church  of  cathedral  dimensions,  using  the 
finest  building  materials.  As  Cram  said  in 
his  autobiography  this  was  the  kind  of 
commission  of  which  an  architect  dreams 
but  rarely  gets.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  Cram’s  earlier  Calvary  Church 
with  this  late  work.  Since,  residentially, 
at  least,  a  good  segment  of  Pittsburgh’s 
wealth  was  concentrated  at  one  time  in 
the  East  Liberty  district,  one  can  see  why 
Cram’s  authorative  image  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  was  so  thoroughly  prevasive 
early  and  late. 

The  church  itself  consists  of  a  nave  of 
five  bays,  transepts,  a  wide  and  deep 
sanctuary,  and  a  great  central  tower.  Here 
again  Cram’s  Gothic  is  much  in  debt  to 
Spain.  All  the  furnishings  and 
appointments  of  the  church  were  executed 
at  the  time  of  its  erection,  an  unusually 
fortunate  procedure  which  makes  the 
building  almost  a  perfect  document  of  its 
period.  There  is  much  fine  carving  in  both 
wood  and  stone,  including  John  Angel’s 
well-known  Last  Supper  above  the  high 
altar,  and  much  handsome  stained  glass 
done  by  prominent  stained  glass  artists  of 
the  time.  Nowadays,  the  great  rich 
glowing  building  seems  like  a  dream. 


Today  the  craftsmen  and  builders  who 
could  execute  such  a  commission  would 
be  far  to  seek,  and  even  if  they  could  be 
found,  the  cost  of  the  work  would  be 
astronomical. 

The  profusion  and  elaboration  of  the 
parish  buildings  adjacent  to  the  church 
foreshadow  the  large  “plants”  of  present 
day  suburban  Protestant  churches.  As  the 
former  status  of  the  Christian  Church  has 
inexorably  declined  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  concept  of  the  ecclesiastical 
structure  as  a  social  center  has  been 
growing.  Both  the  large  urban 
“institutional”  churches  and  their 
suburban  “community”  counterparts 
now  seem  like  large  circles  of  organized 
social  activity  revolving  around  a 
dimishing  religious  core. 

East  Liberty  in  the  1970’s  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  the  affluent 
quasi-suburban  quarter  it  once  was  and 
its  changing  status  is  reflected  in  the 
surviving  ecclesiastical  structures.  On  a 


day  not  long  ago,  the  writer,  while  in 
East  Liberty,  took  refuge  from  an  autumn 
thunderstorm  in  the  nave  of  Cram’s  great 
Presbyterian  Church.  As  I  sat  in  the  huge 
dusky  space  while  the  lightning  flared 
palely  beyond  the  multicolored  windows 
and  whole  hierarchies  of  carved  saints  and 
angels  loomed  remotely  from  the  walls,  I 
was  visited  by  a  sort  of  exalted  sorrow, 
underlined  by  thunder. 

This  building  figures  forth  the  end  of 
the  Gothic  Revival,  I  said  to  myself, 
bowing  toward  the  altar,  but  is  it  the  end 
of  everything  the  Gothic  stood  for?  Are 
Cram’s  great  churches  now  merely 
ecclesiastical  warehouses  and  even  the 
Cathedral  of  Learning,  a  decoration 
surviving  from  a  masquerade  ball  held 
long  ago?  Can  all  this  grandeur  perish? 
Profoundly  we  must  hope  that  it  will 
not,  and  that  it  can  remain  as  an  evidence 
of  the  old  verities  of  the  human  spirit. 

By  James  D.  Van  Trump 


James  D.  Van  Trump  is 
the  dean  of  historians  on 
Pittsburgh  architecture. 

His  many  publications 
include  The  American 
Palace  of  Culture: 

Carnegie  Institute  and 
Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh  (1970)  and 
Landmark  Architecture  of 
Allegheny  County  (1969), 
with  Arthur  P.  Zeigler,  Jr. 
Mr.  Van  Trump  is  Director 
of  Research  for  Pittsburgh 
History  &  Landmarks 
Foundation.  Photograph 
by  Stanley  L.  Franzos. 
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When  the  last  Roman  emperor  was 
deposed  by  barbarian  invaders  in 
A.  D.  476,  the  western  world  appeared 
to  fall  apart.  This  event  was  the  climax 
of  a  disintegration  which  had  begun  long 
before,  and  now  the  central  government 
vanished  after  a  life  of  eleven  centuries 
to  be  replaced  by  tribal  oligarchies  of 
Huns,  Goths,  Visigoths,  Ostrogoths, 
Vandals  and  others.  The  old  economic 
structure  was  shattered  and  with  it  many 
cultural  skills  and  talents  also  disappeared. 
Conquering  tribes  sought  to  learn  from 
their  predecessors  and  subjects  tried  to 
recall  the  heritage  of  the  past.  Neither 
succeeded  very  well.  But  thus  began  the 
millenium  which  we  call  the  Middle  Ages, 
spanning  the  gap  between  the  collapse  of 
Rome  and  the  beginning  in  1453  of 
modern  times. 

Nothing  better  typifies  the  confusion 
and  dislocation  of  the  early  medieval 
period,  its  infinite  variety  of  governments 
and  the  slow  redevelopment  of  artistic 
and  cultural  skills  than  the  surviving 


coins  from  an  area  between  southern 
Scandinavia  and  northern  Africa,  and 
ranging  from  the  Atlantic  to  Persia.  In 
this  region  developed  the  civilization 
which  today  covers  our  western  world. 

Rome  had  had  a  silver  coin  called 
denarius,  and  so  in  early  medieval  days 
the  basic  coin,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Mediterranean  was  the  denar,  a  denier 
or  sterling  in  France,  a  penny  in  England. 
Sporadic  gold  coinages  in  France  ceased 
as  local  mines  became  depleted,  and 
copper  was  little  used  in  much  of  the 
continent.  Somewhat  later,  in  the 
expanding  revival  of  commerce,  a  new 
denomination  roughly  equal  to  four 
denars  appeared  as  the  grossus  or 
variously,  depending  upon  location,  as 
the  groat,  gros,  groschen  or  groszy. 

To  the  East  lay  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
Roman  by  tradition,  Greek  in  language, 
individually  distinctive  in  coinage  as  in 
art;  here  there  was  a  fairly  regular  coinage 
in  gold  and  in  copper,  and  less  often  in 
silver.  Farther  away,  the  fire-worshipping 
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Coins  of  the  Crusades 

Top  row  —  (1)  silver  gros  of  Pierre  of  Cyprus,  1358  -  1369;  (2)  silver  denier  of  Rupenus  of  Antioch, 

1201  -  1222;  (3)  gold  dinar  struck  at  Acre  in  1247  for  ransom  of  Louis  IX  of  France;  (4)  silver  denier  of 
Bohemund  III  of  Antioch,  1 163  -  1201 ;  (5)  silver  gros  of  Bohemund  VI  of  Tripoli,  1268-  1274. 

Bottom  row  —  (6)  silver  denier  of  Amalric  of  Jerusalem,  1162-  11  74;  (7)  silver  denier  of  Baldwin  IV  of 
Jerusalem,  1173-  1185;  (8)  gold  imitation  by  Crusaders  of  an  Arab  dinar,  with  meaningless  legends; 

(9)  silver  dirhem  of  Saracen  El-kamil  Muhammed,  A.D.  1224-5;  (10)  silver  dirhem  of  Saracen  Es-salih 
Ismail,  A.D.  1246. 


Silver  bracteate  issued  by 
Philip  of  Swabia  at 
Muhlhausen,  Thuringia, 
1198-1208. 


Gold  ecu  of  Charles  VI 
of  France,  1380-1432. 
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I 

Silver  denar  of  Gertrude, 
Abbess  of  Her  ford, 
Germany,  1189-1205. 


2 

Silver  penny  of 
Alexander  III  of 
Scotland,  1249-1285. 


3 

Silver  denier,  issued  by 
Charles  the  Bald  for 
Lorraine,  840-877. 


4 

Silver  real  of  Martin  of 
Aragon,  1396-1410. 


5 

Silver  fiorino  of  the 
Republic  of  Florence, 
1189-1532. 
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Authentic  medieval  maps  tend  to 
be  unrecognizable  to  modern 
readers.  This  rendering  is  based  on 
a  seventeenth  century  Dutch  map 
by  Hugo  Allard t. 


s 

Silver  grosetto  of 
Venice,  Doge  Michael 
Steno,  1400-1413. 


f 

Gold  nomisma  of  the 
Byzantine  emperor, 
Romanus  IV  and  his 
sons,  1067-1071. 


i 

Silver  denar  of  Asan  II, 
King  of  the  Bulgars, 
1213-1241. 
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rulers  of  Persia  had  a  reasonably 
well-regulated  silver  currency.  Later, 

Islam  swept  across  the  Near  East, 
northern  Africa  and  Spain,  and  for  a  time 
threatened  to  dominate  the  entire 
Mediterranean  region.  True  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Koran,  the  money  of 
the  Arab  rulers  is  without  a  representation 
of  a  living  creature,  but  presents  what  is, 
to  western  eyes  at  least,  a  monotonous 
progression  of  unfamiliar  inscriptions. 

Apart  from  these  eastern  currencies, 
the  denar  and  the  grossus  under  a  variety 
of  names  met  the  commercial  needs  of  a 
Europe  which  was  predominantly 
agrarian  until  the  Crusades  extended 
European  horizons  and  brought  in  new 
supplies  of  precious  metals.  Yet  even  in 
the  earlier  days  there  were  some  charming 
exceptions. 

The  Saxon  rulers  in  Britain  produced 
amusing  little  silver  pieces  called  sceattas 
which  have  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
including  Christian  and  pagan  symbols, 
imaginary  birds  or  animals,  or  fanciful 
patterns  of  circles,  lines  or  letters.  After 
a  time,  the  sceatta  gave  way  to  the  silver 
penny,  of  which  the  most  attractive  was 
struck  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia  from  757 


Silver  grossus  issued  by 
William  II  and 
Frederick  at  Meissen, 
1402-1428. 


to  796.  Nearly  600  years  were  to  elapse 
before  other  denominations  appeared  as 
regular  parts  of  the  monetary  system,  but 
through  most  of  that  time  the  penny 
carried  clear  legends  in  block  letters,  and 
very  often  the  name  of  the  mint  and  of 
the  mintmaster.  In  the  reign  of  Cnut 
(1028  to  1035)  we  can  identify  some  68 
mints,  an  indication  of  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  involved  in  safely  transporting 
coined  money  from  one  location  to 
another. 

The  peoples  of  Central  Europe  had  for 
a  long  time  made  ornaments  of  silver 
worked  so  thin  as  to  be  little  more  than 
foil,  and  about  1 100  this  same  technique 
began  to  be  applied  to  coinage  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  the  Low  Countries  and 
Scandinavia.  These  fragile  pieces  are 
called  bracteates  from  their  supposed 
resemblance  to  leaves,  and  are  often 
so  light  that  they  can  float  upon  the 
surface  of  water.  The  design  appears 
upon  only  one  side,  but  is  repeated  in 
intaglio  upon  the  other,  and  the  very 
thinness  of  bracteates  supplies  a  valid 
commentary  upon  the  inflated  value  of 
silver  at  that  time.  Many  examples  are 
elaborate  in  design  and  attractive  as 
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well,  showing  that  the  artistic  skills  of 
the  “Dark  Ages”  were  more  developed 
than  many  people  suppose. 

Byzantine  coinage,  in  contrast  to  the 
money  of  most  of  Europe,  was  a 
well-regulated  perquisite  of  the  emperor, 
but  had  become  stylized  in  its  designs. 

One  finds  full  length  figures  of  the 
emperor  or  of  his  family,  the  ruler’s 
facing  portrait,  and  the  head  or  enthroned 
representation  of  Christ.  The  record  of 
the  Byzantines  in  murder  and  torture  is 
blood-curdling  even  to  a  generation  which 
has  learned  of  the  horrors  of  the  Nazi 
Reich,  but  the  coinage  repeats  religious 
themes  over  and  over  again.  The 
inconsistency  reminds  one  of  the  Viking 
king  in  England  whose  coins  show  a  cross 
upon  one  side  and  the  hammer  of  Thor 
upon  the  other,  a  sort  of  insurance  for 
the  hereafter. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Byzantine 
coinage  is  that  some  cup— or  bowl¬ 
shaped  coins,  known  as  nomismas,  were 
often  produced  simultaneously  with 
normal  fiat  money.  It  is  probable  that 
the  concave  form  of  these  resulted  from 
the  method  of  striking.  The  gold 
nomismas,  circulated  by  trade  or  by 


The  accompanying  sketch,  based 
upon  an  early  woodcut,  shows  the 
minting  process  which  was  used  for 
centuries,  before  the  adoption  of  a 
simple  mechanical  die-press  ( called 
the  mill  and  screw)  about  1530. 

The  first  workman  ( 1)  is  heating 
the  metal  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  next  workman  (2),  who  is 
hammering  the  approximately 
correct  weight  of  metal  into  a  flat 
disc  or  planchet.  The  next  worker 
(3)  weighs  each  planchet  and  trims 


off  irregularities  or  surplusage 
before  turning  the  planchets  over 
to  his  fellow  workman  (4)  who  is 
actually  striking  the  coin.  One 
die  (the  pile  or  staple)  is  embedded 
in  a  wooden  “anvil,  ”  and  the  other 
in  the  end  of  a  wooden  bar  (or 
trussel),  seven  or  eight  inches  long, 
which  is  struck  with  a  heavy  mallet. 
On  the  balcony  sits  the  moneyer  or 
monetarius  (5)  in  charge  of  the 
mint,  who  weighs  and  checks  the 
appearance  of  the  finished  coins. 
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Gold  double  excelente 
of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain, 
1452-1516. 


pillage  throughout  the  continent,  were 
known  as  “byzants”  or  “besants,”  and 
their  style  gave  a  pattern  to  the  money  of 
the  Venetians,  the  Bulgarians  and  others, 
and  was  even  imitated  at  times  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  Crusaders. 

The  Christian  west  was  staunchly 
opposed  to  Islam  and  its  militance,  but 
the  money  of  the  “Moors”  and 
“Saracens”  was  readily  accepted  in  other 
lands,  and  happily  included  in  the  loot  of 
Viking  raiders.  (It  is  probable  that  more 
of  the  early  coins  of  the  Arabs  have  been 
found  in  Scandinavia  than  in  many  regions 
of  the  Near  East.)  Silver  coins  were 
called  dirhems  and  copper  coins  were 
falus,  names  which  have  persisted  in 
Morocco  into  very  modern  days.  To  the 
untrained  westerner,  medieval  money  of 
one  Islamic  region  is  hard  to  distinguish 
from  that  of  another,  with  little  apparent 
variation  from  Mesopotamia  to  Spain 
and  Morocco. 

Despite  the  religious  and  political 
conflicts  of  the  period,  there  existed  a 
few  small  monetary  backwaters.  Thus 
in  Persia  the  coinage  of  the  Sassanian 
kings  bears  little  resemblance  to  Greek  or 
Roman  money;  the  regal  portraits  include 


elaborate  oriental  costuming,  and  the 
reverses  depict  the  fire-altars  of  their 
faith.  Far  to  the  south,  in  northern 
Ethiopia,  the  little  known  kingdom  of 
Axum  flourished  for  some  eight  centuries 
and  perhaps  furnished  the  basis  for  the 
legends  of  Prester  John.  Its  rulers  issued 
coins  in  gold,  silver  and  bronze,  but  these 
had  small  impact  upon  European 
currencies  since  they  appeared  outside  of 
Ethiopia  only  rarely  until  our  present 
century. 

Commercial  and  monetary  evolution 
in  Europe  was  slow  but  fairly  steady. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire  bound  together 
a  vast  number  of  petty  states  and  nobles 
in  the  feudal  system.  Had  there  not  been 
this  supervening  political  power  and  that 
of  the  Popes  of  Rome,  Europe  might 
have  been  an  even  more  baffling  jigsaw 
puzzle  of  states  than  it  appears  to  us  now. 
To  modern  men,  the  currencies  may  seem 
needlessly  complex,  but  in  their  own  day 
all  were  logical  enough  under  the  system. 

Let  us  suppose  a  fictitious  city,  ruled  by 
a  petty  noble  as  overlord  but  residing  at 
some  distance  in  another  of  his  dominions. 
The  noble  possessed  the  right  of  coinage, 
as  did  his  overlord  in  turn,  and  it  may  be 
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that  the  municipality  had  been  given 
similar  rights  as  a  reward  for  military 
loyalty.  All  of  these,  city,  lord  and 
overlord,  owned  feudal  allegiance  to  the 
Holy  Roman  Emperor,  who  also  coined 
money  for  his  subjects.  Now  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  local  bishop  or 
archbishop  had  the  same  prerogative,  and 
frequently  a  local  abbey  or  other 
religious  establishment  also  was  permitted 
to  have  its  own  mint.  It  is  thus 
theoretically  possible  that  if  four  or  five 
different  currencies  circulated  together 
in  the  same  place,  all  were  equally 
acceptable  since  debasement  of  one  would 
lead  to  the  debasement  of  all. 

The  Crusades,  in  the  eleventh  to 
thirteenth  centuries,  gave  impetus  to 
Europe’s  development  of  modern  monetary 
systems.  The  money  of  the  kings  of 
Cyprus,  Jerusalem  and  Armenia,  the  dukes 
of  Athens  and  Achaia,  and  the  counts  of 
Tripoli  and  Antioch  revealed  styles 
similar  to  those  of  their  European 
homelands  in  France  and  Flanders,  but 
these  began  to  open  new  artistic  horizons 
for  the  peoples  of  the  west.  The  coins 
still  were  denars  and  groats,  or  sometimes 
imitations  of  Byzantine  or  Arab  issues,  but 


with  them  large  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  became  available  by  trade  or 
pillage  through  recognized  caravan  routes 
or  by  sea.  The  evolution  of  art  received 
new  impetus  and  increasing  commerce 
provided  new  reasons  for  greater  variety 
in  the  size  and  weight  of  coins. 

In  many  ways  the  Renaissance  would 
seem  an  inevitable  outgrowth  of  these 
factors.  The  period  was  now  one  in 
which  coinage  was  given  newer  types  and 
beauties  of  form,  more  than  at  any  time, 
perhaps  since  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Denominations  became  more  numerous 
and  designs  more  elaborate,  especially 
upon  gold  coins.  Artists  such  as 
Pisanello  in  Italy  were  producing 
medallic  portraits  of  startling  attractiveness, 
and  setting  an  example  which  was  the 
envy  of  Europe.  No  less  an  artist  than 
Cellini  headed  the  mints  of  Rome  and  of 
France.  The  rest  of  the  western  nations 
sought  to  outdo  each  other,  not  only  in 
design  but  in  the  mechanics  of  die-sinking. 
Some  areas  such  as  Britain  evolved  more 
slowly.  Spain,  involved  for  so  long  in 
wars  with  the  Arabs,  lagged  even  further 
behind. 

As  the  currencies  of  the  west  improved 


in  beauty  and  design,  in  mechanical 
perfection  of  manufacture  and  in  regularity 
of  weight  and  issue,  the  Byzantine 
currencies  to  the  east  became  poorer 
in  fabric  and  fineness  and  more  barbaric 
in  appearance.  For  a  long  time  before 
the  Turkish  conquerors  extinguished  its 
flame,  the  brilliance  of  Constantinople  was 
like  a  guttering  candle,  and  when  its 
currencies  ceased  their  lack  was  scarcely 
noticed  elsewhere. 

Today  it  is  fashionable  to  view  the 
Middle  Ages  as  a  time  of  romance,  a  time 
so  far  in  the  past  that  it  is  no  more  related 
to  the  world  of  1974  than  is  the  culture 
of  the  Etruscans.  But  in  actual  fact  our 
modern  currencies  are  but  a  further  step 
in  evolution.  Our  economists  face  the 
same  inflationary  spiral  that  bedeviled 
Tudor  England,  our  artists  follow  rules 
of  heraldry  centuries  old,  and  even  our 
“dollar”  is  of  the  lineage  of  the 
joachimsthaler  of  fifteenth  century 
Bohemia.  When  one  realizes  that  we  no 
longer  have  a  gold  coinage  and  that  our 
“silver”  is  clad  copper  and  our  cent  soon  to 
be  aluminum,  shouldn’t  one  ask  “What 
price  modernity?” 

-  William  W.  Woodside 
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The 

©oriety 

for  Creative 
Anachronism 


The  Society  for  Creative  Anachronism  originated  in  Berkeley, 
California  in  1965,  the  creation  of  a  small  group  of  people  who 
wanted  to  bring  more  color  to  their  practice  of  fencing.  Seven 
years  later  the  total  membership  of  S.C.A.  is  approximately 
3000  and  the  organization  has  as  its  general  purpose  the 
understanding  and  recreation  of  pre-industrial  modes  of  living. 
S.C.A.  has  divided  the  territory  of  the  United  States  into  a 
medieval  social  structure  of  Kingdoms,  Baronies  and  Shires. 

The  Eastern  Kingdom  of  S.C.A.  (in  which  one  finds  Pittsburgh) 
has  been  notably  active  and  has  been  featured  in  articles  in 
Time,  Newsweek,  The  New  York  Times  and  other  publications. 

Public  interest  in  S.C.A.  focuses  on  the  periodic  spectacle 
of  society  members  waging  combat  against  each  other  with 
medieval-style  weapons  while  protected  by  medieval-style 
armor.  Other  activities  of  the  S.C.A.  reflect  other  medieval 
interests,  such  as  calligraphy,  heraldry,  dancing,  and  making 
wine  and  poetry.  While  the  creative  anachronists  give 
themselves  whimsical  titles  and  derive  a  good  deal  of  fun  out 
of  recreating  an  idealized  version  of  the  middle  ages,  they  also 
pursue  the  facts  of  history  with  the  passion  one  expects  of 
serious  hobbiests.  Their  armor  and  weapons  are  carefully 
authenticated  and  are  manufactured  from  a  variety  of  materials, 
ancient  and  modern.  Their  battles  are  vigorous  but  bloodless 
and  involve  the  close  scrutiny  of  an  “earl  marshall”  or  judge. 

Visitors  to  the  Medieval  Festival  at  Carnegie  Institute  will 
be  able  to  witness  a  demonstration  of  medieval  combat  by 
S.C.A.  warriors,  from  the  East  Kingdom.  Two  of  the 
combatants  will  be  Volf  of  Novgorod,  a  Knight  Marshall,  and 
Robert  Strongvolley  of  Hardcourte,  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchecquer.  To  most  onlookers  the  demonstration  will  be 
given  in  Pittsburgh,  but  to  initiated  S.C.A.  members  the 
contest  will  be  held  in  “Barony-March  of  the  Debatable  Lands.” 
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How  to  build  a 

datljebual 


The  Gothic  cathedral  is  one  of  man’s  most  magnificent 
expressions  as  well  as  one  of  his  grandest  architectural 
achievements.  Built  to  the  glory  of  God,  each  cathedral  was 
created  by  the  ingenuity,  skill  and  hard  work  of  generations 
of  dedicated  people. 

Cathedral,  The  Story’  of  Its  Construction  by  David  Macaulay, 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  in  1973,  is  a  simply 
written  but  fascinating  account  of  the  construction  of  the 
imaginary  cathedral  of  Chutreaux,  begun  on  May  24,  1252, 
and  completed  by  midsummer  of  1338  —  an  eighty-six  year 
effort  which  typifies  the  efforts  of  medieval  people  to  erect 
great  religious  monuments.  The  illustrations  and  text  by 
David  Macaulay  reveal  the  entire  progress  of  Cathedral 
construction  from  the  selection  of  the  site  through  the 
workmen  and  their  tools  to  the  final  achievement:  “The 
people  of  Chutreaux  had  constructed  the  longest,  widest, 
highest,  and  most  beautiful  cathedral  in  all  of  France.” 

A  charming  book,  it  will  be  available  at  the  Art  and  Nature 
Shop  of  Carnegie  Institute  during  the  medieval  celebration 
in  February. 


International 
Poetry  Forum 


Maxine  Kumin 


Maxine  Kumin  and  Stephen  Spender  will 
read  from  their  poetry  on  Wednesday, 
February  6,  at  8:15  p.m.  in  Carnegie 
Lecture  Hall.  Ms.  Kumin  is  the  recipient 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1973  for  her  book 
of  verse,  Up  Country.  Stephen  Spender, 
the  distinguished  poet,  critic,  essayist, 
translator,  playwright  and  teacher,  has 
occupied  the  Chair  of  English  Literature, 
University  College,  London,  since  1970, 
and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Advanced  Studies  at  Wesleyan  University. 


From  Up  Country,  Copyright  1972  by  Maxine  Kumin 
and  reprinted  by  permission  of  Harper  and  Row, 
Publishers,  Inc. 
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Stephen  Spender 


February  is  an  active  month  for  the 
International  Poetry  Forum.  Dennis  Scott, 
author  of  Dnc/e  Time,  the  Jamaican 
selection  of  the  International  Poetry 
Forum  in  1973,  and  Louis  Simpson,  also 
Jamaican-born  and  currently  Professor  of 
English  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Stony  Brook,  will  read  from  their 
verse  on  Wednesday,  February  27,  at 
8: 15  p.m.,  in  Carnegie  Lecture  Hall. 
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Moon  Mysteries 


Three  Visionary  Plays 
“A  Full  Moon  in  March” 

“The  Cat  and  the  Moon” 
“Calvary” 

By  W.  B.  Yeats 


as  conceived  by  Jean  Erdman 


An  added  attraction  to  the  February  Calendar  of  the 
International  Poetry  Forum  will  be  the  staging  of 
three  plays  by  the  famous  Irish  poet,  William  Butler 
Yeats.  The  performance  will  be  given  in  Carnegie 
Music  Hall  on  Friday,  February  22  at  8:15  p.m. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  International  Poetry  Forum 
(621-9893). 
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Man  and  Ideas 


Herman  Kahn 


Herman  Kahn,  the  well-known  specialist  in  public  policy 
analysis  and  the  Director  of  the  Hudson  Institute  will  speak  in 
the  Music  Hall  at  8:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  February  27th. 

His  lecture  is  being  sponsored  by  Equibank  N.A.  and  the 
Women’s  Committee  of  the  Museum  of  Art.  The  title  of  the 
lecture  is  “Prospects  for  Mankind.” 

As  Director  and  senior  officer  of  the  Hudson  Institute 
Mr.  Kahn  is  responsible  for  the  over-all  research  program.  The 
Institute  has  become  famous  for  its  analyses  of  alternative 
world  futures,  long-run  (10  to  35  years)  technological  and 
cultural  changes,  studies  of  Latin  American  and  other 
development  programs,  and  research  into  strategic  warfare  and 
national  security  policies. 

Mr.  Kahn  is  the  author  of  eight  books,  including  The  Year 
2000:  A  Framework  for  Speculation  on  the  Next  Thirty-Three 
Years  (1967),  co-authored  with  Anthony  J.  Wiener;  The 
Emerging  Japanese  Superstate:  Challenge  and  Response 
(1970),  and  Things  to  Come  (1972),  with  B.  Bruce-Briggs. 

He  has  lectured  at  many  universities,  including  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Yale,  Berkeley,  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Columbia, 
and  at  defense  study  centers  and  universities  in  Europe. 


Mr.  Kahn  holds  a  B.A.  in  physics  and  mathematics  from 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  (1945)  and  an  M.S. 
in  physics  from  California  Institute  of  Technology  (1948). 

For  twelve  years  he  was  associated  with  The  RAND 
Corporation,  working  on  problems  in  applied  physics  and 
mathematics,  operations  research  and  systems  analysis, 
civil  defense  and  strategic  warfare.  In  1961  he  left  to  help 
found  the  Hudson  Institute  at  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

The  Women’s  Committee  of  the  Museum  of  Art,  in 
conjunction  with  some  of  Pittsburgh’s  most  important 
businesses  and  institutions,  continues  to  present  public 
lectures  by  world-famous  figures.  Archeologist  Iris 
Cornelia  Love,  sponsored  by  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  began 
the  1973-1974  series,  in  December,  1973;  Harvard 
nutritionist  Jean  Mayer,  sponsored  by  the  Dravo  Corporation, 
followed  in  January,  1974.  Mr.  Kahn,  sponsored  by 
Equibank  N.A.  will  be  the  third  speaker,  and  Pittsburghers 
may  look  forward  to  novelist  and  art  critic  Mary  McCarthy, 
sponsored  by  Ketchem,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc.  on 
April  17,  1974. 
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James  C.  Rea 


The  Pittsburgh  community  and  Carnegie  Institute  lost  one  of 
their  most  distinguished  and  public-spirited  men  in  the  death  of 
James  C.  Rea,  December  28,  1973.  A  lifetime  resident  of 
Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Rea’s  active  life  covered  a  wide  range  of 
business  and  public  interests. 

For  many  years  he  was  connected  with  the  steel  business 
as  Operating  Vice  President  at  Oliver  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 
Later  he  served  as  Vice  President  and  Director  of  Pittsburgh 
Business  Properties,  Inc.,  the  predecessor  of  Oliver  Tyrone 
Corporation. 

His  business  directorships  were  many:  Dollar  Savings  Bank, 
Fidelity  Trust  Company,  and  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation  among 
others.  Mr.  Rea  served  his  community  in  a  multitude  of 
charitable  and  educational  ways:  West  Penn  Hospital  as 
Director/Officer  for  more  than  40  years,  an  Elder  of  Shadyside 
Presbyterian  Church,  Trustee  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Trustee  of 
Shady  Side  Academy,  and  as  an  Alumnus  Trustee  of  Princeton 
University.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Educational 
Commission  and  the  Pitcairn-Crabbe  Foundation  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  The  Pittsburgh  Foundation. 

First  elected  to  the  Board  of  Carnegie  Institute  in  1935,  Mr. 
Rea  served  as  Trustee  until  the  year  of  his  death.  His  interests 
in  Carnegie  Institute  were  primarily  concerned  with  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  on  whose  Committee  of  Trustees 
he  was  an  active,  capable  and  very  generous  participant. 

All  who  knew  Mr.  Rea  admired  his  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind,  his  compassion  for  others,  and  his  dedication  to  the 
entire  community.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 
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aMatlot  Jvjmtek  wotii. 


AouhndwM 


On  the  surface,  “Sprig”  might  have  seemed 
flamboyant.  He  wore  a  ten-gallon  hat,  high- 
top  shoes,  and  puffed  a  corncob  pipe.  But 
beneath  that  veneer  was  a  man  of  great  sen¬ 
sitivity  who  sought  justice  for  the  oppressed. 

In  his  long  career  with  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  beginning  in  1911  and  ending  with 
his  death  in  1957  at  the  age  of  71,  “Sprig”  was 
Pittsburgh’s  outstanding  investigative  re¬ 
porter.  He  exposed  conditions  in  mines  and 
mental  hospitals;  campaigned  against  em¬ 
ployers  of  child  labor,  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
coal  and  iron  police. 

In  1938,  he  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  re¬ 
vealing  that  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  L. 
Black  had  been  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

He  received  nationwide  acclaim  in  1948 
when  he  posed  as  a  black  and  toured  the 
South  to  expose  discrimination.  From  this 
experience,  he  wrote  a  book  "In  the  Land  of 
Jim  Crow.” 

One  of  the  reasons  for  his  success  was  his 
genuine  interest  in  people.  He  could  draw 
even  the  most  reticent  into  easy  conversation. 


One  in  a  series  of  tributes  to  those 
who  left  a  lasting  imprint  on  a  great 
American  city. 
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Art  i  Facts 


The  Medieval  weekend  celebration  begins  on  Thursday, 
February  21,  with  the  member  night  preview  and  medieval 
feast.  (See  back  of  magazine.)  Do  respond  promptly  since 
reservations  will  be  accepted  in  the  order  in  which  they’re 
received  and  space  is  limited.  The  calendar  insert  lists  many 
of  the  weekend  events  in  store  for  Institute  visitors. 

Thursday,  February  1  will  also  mark  the  opening  of  Part  II 
of  Dr.  Walter  Read  Hovey’s  collection  of  Chinese  art.  This 
Treasure  Room  exhibit  will  include  some  objects  from  the 
Medieval  period. 

Behind-the-scenes  preparations  for  the  Festival  continue. 
Sunny  Pickering  is  stitching  away  on  four  eighteen-foot 
banners  of  her  own  design.  These  enormous  banners  will  hang 
from  the  flag  poles  on  Forbes  Avenue  in  front  of  Carnegie 
Institute  and  interior  banners  are  being  created  from  a 
beautiful  collection  of  brocades  by  David  Smith,  a  recent 
graduate  and  former  participant  in  the  Carnegie-Mellon 
University  Medieval  Semester. 

Festivities  on  February  23  and  24  will  be  enriched  by 
performances  of  musical  groups,  including  the  Carnegie-Mellon 
Reed  Trio,  Collegia  Musicum,  Consort  ofMusicke,  the 
Pittsburgh  Madrigal  Singers,  and  a  group  from  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  Choir.  The  Heinz  Chapel  Choir  will  present  a 
morality  play  under  the  direction  of  Don  Franklin.  Among 
the  dozens  of  other  performing  artists  will  be  the  Pantomime 
Players  directed  by  mime  Dan  Kamin. 

Objects  loaned  to  the  Institute  will  include  a  replica  of  a 
Gobelin  loom  on  loan  from  Bucky  King  which  will  be  used 
to  demonstrate  tapestry  weaving  techniques.  There  will  also 
be  a  magnificent  display  of  illuminated  manuscripts  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  collection.  These  manuscripts  will 
be  selected  by  M.  F.  Hearn,  Associate  Professor  and  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  David  T.  Owsley,  Curator  of  the  Section  of 
Antiquities,  Oriental  and  Decorative  Arts,  Museum  of  Art, 
Carnegie  Institute. 

The  Medieval  food  which  will  be  served  throughout  the 
festival  has  been  researched  by  Professor  Peggy  Knapp  of 
Carnegie-Mellon  University  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  authentic 
enough  to  add  to  the  understanding  of  the  period  and  tasty 
enough  to  satisfy  the.  present-day  palate. 


Additional  calendars  of  festival  events  (our  magazine 
centerfold)  can  be  picked  up  at  all  Mellon  Banks  in  the  area. 

If  you  would  like  to  help  publicize  this  event  in  your 
neighborhood  please  call  622-3314  and  we’ll  send  extra  copies 
for  posting  in  churches,  schools  and  shops.  Everyone  will  be 
invited  to  join  the  fun  on  February  23rd  and  24th. 

Just  a  few  of  the  recently  published  books  about  Medieval 
life  are  listed  below.  Most  of  them  are  available  at 
Carnegie  Library. 

The  Rise  of  the  Artist  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Andrew 
Martindale,  McGraw  Hill:  New  York,  144  pp.,  $5.95. 

Flowers  &  Trees  of  Tudor  England,  by  Clare  Putnam,  with  an 
introduction  by  W.  0.  Hassall,  New  York  Graphic  Society, 

Ltd:  Greenwich,  Conn.,  1 1 2  pp.,  $13.50. 

A  Treasury  of  Romanesque  Art,  by  Suzanne  Collon  Gevaert, 
Jean  Lejeune  and  Jacques  Stiennon,  83  illustrations,  70  in 
color,  3  maps,  published  by  Phaidon,  $50.00.  Metal  work, 
illuminations  and  sculpture  from  Valley  of  the  Meuse. 

The  Legend  of  Roland,  A  Pageant  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
D.  D.  R.  Owen,  136  illustrations,  24  in  color,  published  by 
Phaidon,  $1 5.00. 

The  Bayeux  Tapestry,  by  Charles  H.  Gibbs-Smith,  21 
illustrations,  14  in  color,  10  one-page  strips,  published  by 
Phaidon,  $7.50. 

Gothic  Art,  by  Llorens  Deuchler,  Director,  The  Cloisters, 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Color  illustrations,  181  pp.,  Universe 
Books. 

Art  and  the  Courts,  illustrations  of  works  in  an  exhibition 
selected  by  Peter  Brieger-Philippe  Verdier,  published  by  the 
National  Gallery  of  Canada,  covering  the  period  from 
1259  to  1328. 

Cathedrals,  by  Neil  Grant,  illustrated  with  photographs, 
published  by  Lranklin  Watts,  Inc. 

The  Medieval  World,  by  Peter  Kidson,  Pre-Romanesque, 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  Art,  Landmarks  of  the  World’s 
Art,  published  by  McGraw-Hill. 

And  for  children,  a  souvenir  of  the  event,  a  Medieval 
coloring  book  will  be  on  sale  in  the  Art  &  Nature  Shop 
for  $1.25. 

Nina  Gowell 
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GULF  OIL  CORPORATION 


Detail  from  Breughel’s  The  Peasant’s  Wedding 


Fletoal  Seaet 

MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  ARE 
CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO 
A  MEDIEVAL  FEAST  AND 
PREVIEW  OF  THE  MEDIEVAL 
FESTIVAL 

on  Thursday  evening 
February  21 
at  7:00  p.m. 
in  Architecture  Hall 

Reception  See  Calendar 

6:30  in  centerfold 

To  make  your  reservation  please  mail  check  ($10  per 
person)  to  the  Public  Relations  Department,  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213 
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